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I would arise and go now . . 


. and go to Innisfree 


Why I Want to Go Back 
to Ireland 


NOREEN CONNOLLY-JULIEN 


HE last time I visited Ireland I 

was only nine years old. That 

was twenty-six years ago. I 
have a faint memory of lingering 
shadows on the Silver Strand; the 
Wicklow Hills, shrouded in the blue- 
green mystery of that strange Irish 
twilight; of driving a jaunting car 
out from Wicklow to visit cousins 
who lived in a cream-washed cottage 
out in the sweet country. 

The cottage had a clean red- 
flagged floor, and cousin Maisie 
danced jigs for us in her thick 
country shoes. Despite her tough 
shoes she looked like a sprite come 
down from the hill-fastness to enter- 





It was in that cottage we tasted 
real Irish hospitality: home-made 
blackberry jam, home-made soda- 
bread, and rich golden butter; 
cream, and good strong Irish tea, im 
Irish cups set on an Irish linen 
tablecloth, in that cosy, homely 
kitchen, with its window looking out 
over the green, lush meadows and up 
to the blue-violet hills; with its tall 
statue of the Holy Mother on a 
pedestal in an alcove, silent reminder 
that this was a real home, with one 
of those families that, praying to- 
gether, stay together! 

Wherever we went the same warm 
greeting welcomed us: “A cup of 
tea, you must have!” said they alll, 
and they pressed us to stay to 
dinner, stay to supper, stay the 
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6 THE IRISH DIGEST 


. no trouble was too great 


night .. 
to make the visitors 


for them 
comfortable. 


JRELAND’s scenery, here magnificent, 

there gentle, here wild and 
savagely glorious, there soft and 
delicate as a dream, charmed us no 
less than her kindly folk. 

Perhaps it was the Celtic ancestry, 
which an English upbringing had 
failed to outweigh, that drew me so 
yearningly to those crystal loughs 
and mist-crowned mountains. There, 
I felt, was the original home of the 
fairies (for at nine I still believed in 
the Wee-Folk, in secret); the atmo- 
sphere was magic, romantic, in- 
effable; it moved me so deeply that 
I still, even today, recall my rapture 
at finding myself up in the Irish 
hills, treading the soft fragrant 
heather, picking shamrock .. . 

I walked through the dim passages 
and empty banqueting halls of a 
ruined castle, and felt that ghosts of 
past heroes were thronging around 
me. Never since then have I felt so 
strangely, almost a part of the past. 
Is there, in those ancient historic 
ruins, some mysterious effluvium 
which can make itself felt by those 
of us whose spirits are in sympathy 
with Ireland’s moving past? 

All the old, long-lived-in countries 
with centuries of history in their 
stones, have perhaps the power to 
enchant, but none more so than the 
fair Green Isle with her legends of 
saints almost as old as Christiani 
itself, her glassy lakes that have re- 
flected so much history, her land 
studded with beautiful houses of 
prayer, built by men who prayed as 

worked. 


The mark of love and sincerity is 
on that stonework, and we who 
follow after have read it aright if 
we leave the hushed Irish church in 
a humbler, purer spirit than when 
we entered. 


[™ is for peace I would go back to 
Ireland. Though her history is a 
troubled one, her heart was always in 
the right place, always at peace with 
God and with itself under the rest- 
less bruised surface. . 

Her scenery, her lake isles, her 
soft and gentle climate, her people 
with their soft serene voices, all 
make for the atmosphere of restful- 
ness and great peace that one 
associates with Ireland. 

Eleven years ago I came to 
America. It is a splendid land, a 
land of opportunity, a rich land, 
vast beyond anything in Europe. 
There is work, there are high wages, 
a high standard of living, in this 
prosperous New World. 

But everyone is in a great hurry 
to get to some place. No one seems 
to just stand and stare, lean over a 
gate and smoke a pipe and let plea- 
sant thoughts take possession of him 
as he gazes out over the hills or the 
blue lake (as he does in Ireland). 

Not winding country lanes, but 
great’ modern highways built for 
speed, are the attraction here. Oil 
pipelines rip up forests and tear 
gashes in the meadows, and nobody 
cares much, because this is Progress. 

People live in blocks of flats, 
rather than in huts of clay and 
wattle and whitewashed cottages 
with a goat tethered at the back. 
(They have a fast car tethered some- 
where instead.) 
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WHY I WANT TO GO BACK TO IRELAND 7 


Everyone is well-dressed; everyone 
seems well-fed; but it’s not that 
tweed with the scent of the heather 
they’re usually clad in, but smart 
synthetic fabrics; and it’s not cake- 
bread and home-made jam we grow 
plump on, but canned chicken, ice- 
cream and mill-processed food. 


M®D you, this is a grand country, 

and the folks are kind and 
generous, and one fine day, when it 
has a history as long as Ireland’s, it’s 
going to be the most wonderful 
place on earth . . . but that will take 
many centuries, and maybe tears will 
have to fall, to refresh the parched 
soil, baked with the  too-hot 
American sun, before the land grows 


tender, with a tender humanity that 
you can feel in Old Ireland. 

When the hot sun parches the 
land here, I want to be back in an 
old Irish shower, in a thick tweed 
coat, tramping among the heather, 
sniffing the exquisite scent of Irish 
grass under rain; or walking by the 
sea-shore watching the grey rough 
sea stretching way out to Liverpool 
and Holyhead whence I set sail for 
Duin Laoghaire long, long ago, in a 
cheap raincoat and a cloth beret, but 
with a heart rich with anticipation. 

On that boat years ago we were 
all quite poor, we travellers to 
Ireland, but oh so happy! We were 
going towards the land of our 
ancestors, going home! 


aaa! 


Innocents Abroad 


FOUND Mr. and Mrs. Newly-wed enjoying the sun in the 

neighbourhood of Dun Laoghaire. 

“Funny thing,” said Mr. Newly-wed, “TI brought her- 
self to Paris on the honeymoon. ‘'That’s the Eiffel Tower,’ 
I said, by way of being friendly.” 


“* Oh, yes,’ says she. 


“*There’s the Arc de Triomphe.’ 


“*Oh, yes.’ 


“*That’s the Louvre.’ But she could not care less as far 
as I could see. So we came home. And we’re on our way 
out here in the bus. ‘ There’s the gasometer,’ I say. 

“*QOh, is that so?’ says she. ‘ D’ye know, I often won- 


dered what that thing was.’ 


“So it just shows, oul’ son, travel does broaden the 


mind.” 


—Pro-QuIpnunc in the Irish Times. 


prisoner told the judge that he really hadn’t intended 


to drink the whole bottle at a sitting. 


“Then why did 


you?” asked His Honour. Replied the prisoner : “ I lost the 


cor »” 


MODERN executive is a man who talks golf around the 
office all morning and business around the golf course 


all afternoon. 
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Nobody knows how it works 


Doctors’ Doubts about 
Hypnotism 


HY do doctors still doubt 
if hypnotism is of any value 
in medicine? 

The British Medical Association 
appointed a committee of pychiatrists 
to enquire into the matter. They 
have reported that hypnotism is 
useful in psychiatry and for reliev- 
ing pain, but that nobody knows 
precisely how it works, and for that 
reason there is room for scientific 
research. 

Hypnotism got off to a bad start 
when Mesmer employed such music- 
hall tactics as strolling through his 
Paris salon in a violet robe touching 
susceptible society ladies on the 
shoulder with a wand charged with 
animal magnetism. 

The same flashiness is to be found 
in some present-day disciples of 
Mesmer inside the medical profes- 
sion as well as outside. 

Stage demonstrations of hypnotism 
in Britain produced bizarre effects 
in some of the hysterical girls who 
volunteered as subjects. This caused 
demonstrations for entertainment to 
be banned by law, which did not 
help the cause. 

Family doctors have heard queer 
things about what hypnotism can 
do, and they are not believing them 
until they see for themselves. 

Some of the phenomena associated 
with hypnosis are astonishing. I 


Condensed from 


should have been chary of accepting 
them if I had not been an eye- 
witness. 

I have seen a young woman have 
a tooth out with hypnosis as an 
anaesthetic. She is a good subject, 
which does not apply to everyone. 


JN 2 preliminary session the medi- 

cal hypnotist told her that after 
she awakened she could be put 
asleep the next time by post- 
hypnotic suggestion when the den- 
tist tapped three times on the back 
of the dental chair. 

She went to the dentist with a 
tooth that could not be salvaged. He 
tapped, as prescribed, and she was 
asleep in an instant—so deeply that 


the dentist extracted the tooth 
without causing her the slightest 
discomfort. 

This performance on another 


young woman was demonstrated on 
television at the annual meeting o! 
the British Dental Association. 

A few obstetricians are using 
hypnosis for relieving the pains of 
childbirth. The woman is trained for 
the event beforehand and given post- 
hypnotic suggestion that she will 
experience no pain. 


PERHAPS more interesting still was 
the case of a young woman— 
another good subject—who agreed to 


the Irish Times 
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Message for Posterity 





URING the present rebuilding of the Long Corridor, St. 


Patrick’s College, Maynooth 


» a wooden board has 


been found which bears the following inscription in pencil: 


If other alterations and other men should deem it neces- 
sary to remove this partition perhaps when we are gone to 
our long account, we enclose our names hoping you will 


pray for our immortal souls. 


Here are our names let them ly in the shade 

On the 19th of Fuly 1872 they are laid 

May peace full and plenty when again you are seen 

Be found in our home our dear island green 

May all tradesmen prosper and wages increase 

When our souls they are gone to the fair land of peace 
When our bones they are rotten beneath the green sod 
May our souls enjoy that great joy to see God 

When our troubles are ore all cares at an end 

To enjoy such great happiness your God don’t offend. 


James Whelan; Fohn Shadwell; Fames Ayres; 
Mathew Downes; Fohn Coffey; James Bradshaw; 
John Hyland; William Whelan (foreman). 


May we rest in peace. 


—Christus Rex. 





have a major chest operation per- 
formed with hypnosis. 

The doctor-hypnotist suggested to 
her that a certain area of skin 
would become anaesthetised, and this 
the surgeon was able to _ incise 
without complaint from the patient. 
But when the knife went a fraction 
of an inch outside the chest area, 
she jumped with pain. 

As an alternative to an anaesthetic, 
however, the method has not a large 
part to play in surgery or dentistry. 
Legs were being sawn off a hundred 
years ago with nothing but sugges- 
tion from the hypnotist as the 
anodyne, but there were no other 
methods of producing anaesthesia 
then. 

Nowadays, the specialised art of 
anaesthetics has reached such per- 





fection that a patient has to be in a 
very poor state before he is -pro- 
nounced unfit to take some form of 
chemical pain-killer. Besides, only a 
limited number of people can be put 
sufficiently deeply “under the in- 
fluence” to permit of operative 
attack. 

Nor is there much prospect for 
the technique in obstetrics, as it en- 
tails a good deal of amte-natal 
attendance. And then, after all, the 
results are variable, so the doctor has 
to be at the birth, anyway. 


ANY English dentists are learning 
how to hypnotise. They say it is 
a considerable help in lessening the 
rigours of the dental drill. That is_ 
acceptable, since simple measures 
such as distracting a patient’s atten- 
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10 THE IRISH DIGEST 


tion when he is receiving a deep in- 
jection can often cause him to feel 
no pain at all. 

Hypnosis is moving with the 
times. People have been put under 


its influence through listening to cre‘ 


voice of a hypnotist on a gramo- 
phone record. I know of one woman 
who was suffering from a distressing 
itching complaint which responded 
dramatically to the voice of her 
doctor-hypnotist on the telephone. 

I have yet to hear of an authentic 
case of hypnosis by sound-radio, but 
that may be only because of the 
highly ethical standards of the broad- 
casting authorities. 

There is only one instance of 
hypnosis being effective from a tele- 
vision screen. A stage hypnotist was 
invited by the B.B.C. to show his 
mettle on members of the television 


studio staff, by trying to put them 
asleep when they watched him on 
one of the monitor screens in the 
studio. 

The fact that he succeeded in put- 
ting two engineers to sleep decided 
the policy of the B.B.C. of never 
showing the hypnotist at work again. 


N a recent TV broadcast showing 

what television can do, the viewer 
saw a young woman asleep and the 
hypnotist sticking pins into her arm. 

But the audience was not allowed 
to see or hear what the doctor had 
done to achieve this effect—just in 
case. 
I have not yet heard of a person 
undergoing deep narcosis from 
watching the words written on a 
piece of paper. But lest this, too, is 
possible, I had better stop. 


CS 


To Understand Is To Forgive 


CHARITABLE organisation in Dublin sent a needy patient 
for an eye examination. The doctor placed him in a 
chair, held a card about fifteen feet away and asked : 
“Can you read that plainly?” 


The Art of Living 





“ No, doctor, I can’t.” 


The doctor moved the card to within ten feet of the 
patient’s eyes. “Can you read it now?” 


“ No, doctor.” 


The doctor thrust the card under the man’s nose and 
demanded : “ Well, can you read it now?” 

“No. I never learned to read.” 

Not understanding, most of us criticise, complain and 
challenge. Harsh and unfair judgments are passed when we 
do not take the time to know and understand others. A little 
—— and honest trying to be fair will gain friendships 

cannot be gathered any other way. Let us try to under- 
stand others and make certain that others understand us. 


Understood, we are forgiven. Understanding, we forgive, 
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Confusion nearly wrecked the relationship we were trying 
to build up but our hearts would not let us give in 





Our Adopted Children | 


E. GRIFFITHS 


E are the proud parents of two 
W adopted children. Friends and 
relatives go about polishing 
our haloes and patting our shoulders. 
It is, they say, a very wonderful thing 
that we are doing—making a home 
for “someone else’s children”. But 
that’s not the way we see it at ail. 
Long ago, in the dim rosy period 
of full romance called engagement, 
our future was filled with expectant 
wonder. After our wedding day, we 
knew, would begin the home and 
family that meant living to us. Even 
when my wife became ill, a few 
months later, we still hoped for a 
child. 


YET the little boy and girl of our 

dreams were not to be. Sometimes 
we talked of adopting children, but 
postponed it for what we were con- 
vinced were practical reasons. 

Then came World War II. I joined 
my unit and my wife tearfully packed 
up our household goods and went 
home to mother. Thousands of miles 
separated us, but daily we wrote out 
our hearts to each other. 

We admitted that our first ideas 
were our best ideas. We threw away 
our “ practical reasons”. Our dream 
of a home and family was patched 
and polished with the hope of adopt- 
ing children. 


Condensed from The Cross 


‘THEN, at last, the able-bodied ser- 

viceman came home, tanned and 
healthy. I went back to my civilian 
job and we began our hopeful search 
for a home and a child. 

We sat for hours in dim reception 
rooms; we followed many an obscure 
trail; we talked to evasive landlords. 
Finally we went to a local adoption 
agency. They were willing, at least, 
to accept our application for a baby. 
“ Sex?” they asked. 

“ Either,” we replied. 

“Either?” The caseworker looked 
up. She seemed surprised. 

“Yes,” we assured her. “ You see 
we're just starting our family. After 
all, when parents have their baby by 
birth, they have nothing to say about 
the sex of the child. We'll take the 
first one we can have.” 

“That makes it easier,” she said. 
“But what about nationality? And 
do you want a blue-eyed blonde? So 
many people do.” 

We looked at each other and 
laughed. Happily we advised the 
pleasant woman that any colour of 
hair or eyes and almost any nation- 
ality would do. 

“Well, I can’t promise,” she said, 
“but I'll see. And don’t forget to 
send in your character references.” 

Almost three years ago our first 
child came, a three-months-old girl 
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with the promise of dark eyes and 
curly hair. She was just a baby, 
full of temper and loneliness, and 
needing our love as badly as we 
needed her. We lived with relatives 
until we found a place of our own 
and talked the owner into renting it. 
Then we began to be a family. 

After the probationary period, 
court proceedings made the little girl 
ours for life. But before we left the 
court, we said to the caseworker: 
“Please put us down for another, 
won't you? A boy this time, of 
course, and an older child would be 
suitable.” 

“How much older?” she asked. 

We thought three was a nice age. 


ME time later I picked up the 

phone and listened to the touching 
story of a five-year-old boy. We had 
stated a three-year-old. We asked if 
we could see him. “Ill bring him for 
a visit,” the caseworker replied. 

Dark hair and dark eyes again, but 
with a fair skin that freckled like 
mine. We took him on trial and, of 
course, fell in love with him. We 
went into our probationary period 
full of hope and love. 

But a five-year-old, especially a 
little boy who has spent his life in 
foster-homes, was not a baby who 
would learn and grow according to 
our pattern. 

We told him we wanted to be his 
real mother and father but, to him, 
mother and father were just the 
couple he happened to be living with 
at the moment. And “ always” is an 
incomprehensible word to one who 
does not know a month *from a year. 


£ tried too hard at first to treat 
him as though he had always been 
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our own. Then we treated him that 
way because we felt that way. We 
forgot he had spent those early years 
with strangers. Confusion nearly 
wrecked the relationship we were try- 
ing to build up, but our hearts would 
not let us give in. 

Through the adoption agency we 
were directed to the child-guidance 
clinic. Here, our problems were 
pulled apart and seemed not half so 
frightening. When you know the 
“why ” of a problem, you have a firm 
basis for your work. 

Confidence began to crowd out 
confusion. We began to smile, and to 
tell ourselves that we should have ex- 
pected some difficulty. After weather- 
ing our turbulent period, we waited 
for court day again. 

We had talked to him about adop- 
tion before. When he learned that we 
had adopted the baby, he developed 
a wonderful “ big brother ” way with 
her that warmed our hearts. Now he 
was eager for that one special day to 
come. 

When he stood in the private office 
beyond the courtroom, he watched 
anxiously as the judge read the many 
papers and letters regarding our peti- 
tion. At last, the big man arose and 
reached across the desk and put his 
hand on the boy’s shoulder. 

“ Congratulations, my boy—you’re 
set for life now!” 


ERE was an audible sound of 
breath released, and almost 
audible was the wide grin that fol- 
lowed it. 
Now we have a son, and he has the | 
security of family and home that © 
every child needs. Some day, when ~ 
he is old enough to understand, we © 



























will tell him how very special he is. 
Once we thought we were going to 
have a baby, and we dreamed and 
planned for his birth. Serious illness 
came instead. But the boy was born 
at the time we expected that baby. It 
is to us as though God had said: 
“No, not for you now. I will need 
you later for another child.” 

And the little girl was born the 
very week we had filed our applica- 
tion for a baby. These are not things 
for the mind’s understanding, but 
things of faith and love. Through the 
years that we longed for our “lost ” 
children, we felt that they were some- 
where, if only we could find them. 

We do not look on our son and 
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daughter as “someone else’s chil- 
dren”. The adoption papers state 
that these children are ours. Crisp 
birth certificates give additional evi- 
dence. But they are ours in a very 
special way. 


WE have the children of our dreams. 

In sorrow that paced the dark 
nights, in lonely weeping of faith 
and hope and prayer were they 
conceived. They are born of our 
hearts in the labour of love. As we 
believe that marriage is before God 
and for ever, so we take these chil- 
dren to be our lawful son and daugh- 
ter, to cherish and protect, and to be 
a family as long as we shall live. 








Irish Legend 


ELL a plane-tree, cut an oak, 
But never touch a thorn, 
Or you will live to weep the day 
That ever you were born. 
Level to the very earth 
Your holly, elm,:or ash: 
Sell the boughs and sell the trunk 
And count the jingling cash. 
But touch a single branch of thorn 
Or make one twig to fall, 
And you will have such enemies 
As none should have at all. 
For near the roots of thorn there dwell, 
Though you may never see, 
The twilight-dancing wee folk who 
Choose thorn eternally. 
And guard you well what these folk love, 
Keep thorn within your yard, 
For those they love are blessed folk, 
But those they hate die hard! 
—Vircinia Scotr MINER in the New York Times. 
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An American housewife takes a close look at Ireland 


Coats Off to Prosperity 


VICTOR ZORIAN 


IGH up on the mountains which 
H cresioox Dublin, Mrs. June 

Lyttelton Rogers turned to me 
and said: “Gee, what a wonderful 
place Ireland is for the future genera- 
tion.” 

And her 6 ft. 7 in.-tall husband, 
George, said: “Yes, but they'll have 
to take the brakes off if they want to 
go places.” 

George Lyttelton Rogers sailed for 
America seventeen years ago with a 
string of Irish tennis titles and 
honours including championships and 
a long membership of the Davis Cup 
team. And he came back for the first 
time to his native country a couple of 
months ago. 

But his wife, June, is 100 per cent. 
American and was making her first 
visit to Ireland. An ideal couple to 
supply the answers to the query: 
what do the folk who crowd here 
from other countries really think of 
Ireland and her people? 


APART from being a housewife, Mrs. 

Rogers took a course in business 
administration at California Univer- 
sity, was a buyer for thirteen years 
in a big departmental store, and is 
interested in a real estate business. 

“There’s plenty of scope here,” 
she told me, “for those who are 
ready to take off their coats and work. 
Far more, in fact, than there is back 
in Los Angeles, where I live. 


“Why? Mainly because there’s a 
lot more people seeking far fewer 
jobs over in America than there are 
in Ireland. 

“Anyone in America who is in- 
spired with an idea has quite a job 
to put it over and succeed with it 
because competition is much keener 
than it is here in Ireland. 

“There’s plenty of room for de- 
velopment in Ireland; but the chief 
thing to remember is that you’ve got 
to have courage. Dare to do some- 
thing and you'll succeed.” 

Mrs. Rogers said that she felt that 
here people were apt to be a little 
too timid when it comes down to 
the question of wondering whether 
they ought to take the plunge with 
an idea. 


Bet don’t get this attractive brown- 

eyed brunette wrong. In the short 
time she was over here she came to 
love Ireland and her people. The 
beauty of the country has impressed 
her beyond words, to say nothing of 
the friendliness of the people. 

“ There’s so much opportunity here 
for new businesses and expansion of 
the old, that I just can’t understand 
why so many are emigrating,” she 
said. 
Mrs. Rogers talked about Irish 
girls. 

“They have a natural beauty,” she ~ 
told me, “but they haven’t got the © 


Condensed from the Sunday Chronicle 
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advantage of dress. You see a pretty 


_Irish girl, but her coiffure or her 


dress isn’t up to her beauty. 

“And, mind you, I’ve seen plenty 
of nylon and dacron fabrics in the 
shops here, as well as reasonably- 
priced Dior model dresses. I’ve seen 
dresses in the shops which would 
cost more than twice as much in 
America.” 


Bet Mrs. Rogers isn’t very im- 

pressed with the shops. “ Gener- 
ally speaking they’re too dowdy,” she 
told me. “ They don’t seem to make 
the best use of display, and haven’t 
really kept up with the times.” 

That doesn’t go for the buildings 
of Dublin, which have agreeably sur- 
prised her, 

“You have so many wonderful old 
buildings here,” she said, “and they 
are kept in a grand state of repair. 
In many cases I noted they have been 
given a modern décor, and I think 
it’s grand to preserve such fine 
Georgian buildings in this way.” 

There is one thing, however, which 
Mrs. Rogers would like to see more 
of in the shops—reasonably priced 
accessories for women. 

“ Back home,” she told me, “I can 
go into any of the big departmental 
stores and pick up all kinds of acces- 
sories which make all the difference 
to a woman's dress and general 
appearance gt quite a low price. But 
I haven’t seen anything like the 
number or variety of accessories in 
the Dublin shops.” 

One big bouquet she did hand out 
was for tea-making. Like all Ameri- 
cans Mrs. Rogers is more than par- 
tial to coffee. 

She laughed as she told me: “I 
had my first cup of tea in Ireland at 
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Shannon. It was wonderful. Now I’m 
a confirmed tea drinker.” 


How does Mr. Rogers find Ireland 
after all these years? 

“T’ve been pleasantly surprised to 
find the great progress which has 
been made since I was here,” he told 
me. “ There’s a perfect tolerance in 
religion, and whereas the Irish people 
used to have a negative attitude 
towards life, they seem now to be 
looking more to progress.” 

But he wants Ireland to look more 
to progress in the American fashion, 
and build higher. 

“Tt’s all wrong,” he told me, “to 
limit buildings to seven storeys. 
When they start building they should 
plan for fifteen and more storeys. 
There are people who will immedi- 
ately say that skyscraper-like build- 
ings are ugly on the skyline, but in 
the long run they are far better from 
a financial point of view.” 


N the business and prosperity side 

of Ireland’s ledger Mr. Rogers 
told me that he thought this country 
was lagging behind because they have 
insufficient capital. 

“T’ve been looking around,” he 
said, “ and find that generally speak- 
ing they don’t seem to understand 
capital or the floating of companies. 
They seem to be trying to do every- 
thing for themselves, and Ireland is 
too small a country to do that wi 
any success. What is wanted is morg 
foreign aid. More countries such as 
America should be persuaded by the 
Government here to help finance 
projects.” 

Mr. Rogers became the hard- 
headed businessman when he told 


me; 
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“The Irish people have adopted a “They've certainly made great 
beautiful tempo for the way in which strides in attracting tourists from all 
they live, but it won’t make money over the world,” he said. “ But I have ; 
or lead to more prosperity. It is an found that hotel prices are high; and, 
attitude towards life, which, while in many cases, so are meals.” | 
very pleasant, i apt to be misunder- In one important factor of tourism, =~ 
stood by foreigners and to deter Dublin scores well above most of the 
to need so badly.” “J think it’s a wonderful thing,” 
Mr. Rogers told me, “to be able to 

nm. Rocers found that Ireland in get to the sea so quickly as you can 
1955 is quite a different proposi- from Dublin. Where I live I've a 
tion for the tourist than it was when good two hours’ drive before 1 can rf 
he left it in 1938. reach the seaside.” ; 





lerid him twenty-five pounds. 
was the answer. “ Ye took me in last time; 
say 5 apt =< i 


in again.” 
‘ook in? Why, I paid you every penny the day I 
know that. So ye did. But I never thought you 
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er us endeavour so to live that when we come to die 
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The achievements of Irish observatories have secured them 
an honourable place in international astronomy 


Keeping an Eye on the Sun 


H. A. BROCK 
(Director of Dunsink Observatory) 


UNSINK OBSERVATORY, which 

had been closed for some years, 

was re-opened in 1947 as a 
Department of the Dublin Institute 
for Advanced Studies. 

Climatic and other considerations 
suggested that research on the sun 
would be a suitable field of work. A 
solar tower telescope was erected in 
combination with a large “ spectro- 
scope ” in which the sun’s radiation 
can be analysed in detail. The per- 
formance of the spectroscope comes 
up to the highest world standards. 

Next to the solar spectroscope has 
been mounted a “spectrohelioscope” 
which makes it possible to observe 
temporary “storm” phenomena on 
the sun. These may have far- 
reaching effects on the propagation 
of radio waves or the direction of 
the compass needle. 


SoLar research has been carried out 

also beyond the observatory. In 
1952 an Irish expedition went to 
Khartoum to study the outer atmo- 
sphere of the sun during the total 
solar -eclipse in February. 

A second expedition went from 
Dunsink to Sweden to observe the 
total eclipse of June, 1954, but its 
efforts were frustrated by bad 
weather. 


Dunsink shares with the observa- 
tories at Armagh and Harvard, the 
ownership and operation of a large 
telescope, erected in 1951 at Blom- 
fontein. The instrument allows the 
photography of extended areas of 
the sky, several thousand times 
larger than those which can be 
photographed with ordinary mirror 
telescopes, and is of particular value 
for the study of the Milky Way. 

The unusually favourable atmo- 
spheric conditions at Blomfontein 
may lead to the erection on the same 
site of other international telescopes. 

The past achievements of Irish 
observatories have secured them an 
honourable place in_ international 
astronomy. 


PeENSINK was founded in 1782, as 

the observatory of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and its reputation may be 
gauged from a paragraph in the 
Statutes, drawn up in 1820, govern- 
ing the newly founded Cambridge 
University Observatory, which states 
that “copies of the observations 
made should be presented to the 
principal observatories of Europe; 
viz., Greenwich, Oxford, Dublin, 
Paris and Palermo.” 

In 1790 an _ observatory was 
founded at Armagh and during the 
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first half of the last century two 
other private observatories sprang up 
which became famous in their time. 

The first of these, at Markree 
Castle, County Sligo, was estab- 
lished in 1830 by J. E. Cooper, who 
furnished it with some of the best 
instruments of his day and who was 
responsible for the publication of a 
notable catalogue of stars. 

Perhaps even better known was 
the observatory at Birr, County 
Offaly, founded by the third Earl of 
Rosse. Here, in 1845, Lord Rosse 
succeeded against tremendous odds 
in constructing his giant six-foot 
telescope, which until the beginning 
of the present century was the 
largest astronomical instrument in 
the world. 

One of the major discoveries in 


completion, that is the tracing of the 
spiral structure of many of the 
nebulae which we now call galaxies. 


Rev. J. Brivxzey, the second 

director of Dunsink, did pioneer 
work on the problem of measuring 
stellar distances, using a telescope to 
which a large, finely graduated 
circle eight feet in diameter was 
attached. This, the largest “ transit 
circle” ever made, now a museum 
Piece, is still to be seen at Dunsink. 

Brinkley’s successor in 1826 was 
a young man of twenty-one, William 
Rowan Hamilton, who in his thirty- 
eight years at Dunsink became the 
greatest mathematician Ireland has 


* produced. 


Young Hamilton was as well 
versed in classics as in mathematics 
and he kept up an active interest in 
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recent meeting in Dublin 
of astronomers from all the 
world over served to remind me 
of the convent-educated teen- 
ager who, at a dinner party, sat 
next to a famous astronomer. 
(Was it Dublin-born Sir Robert 
Ball?) 

“What is your profession, 
sir?” she asked deferentially after 
they had been chatting a few 
minutes. 

“TI study astronomy,” said the 

man, 

“Goodness gracious,” ex- 
claimed the girl. Then with the 
self-assurance of youth she 
added: “I finished astronomy 
last year.” 

—L. R. 





poetry. William Wordsworth, 4 
frequent guest at Dunsink, per- 
suaded him to devote his main 
energy to science rather than to 
Hamilton’s scientific output was 
prodigious. Among his _ researches 
was his discovery of the so-called 
quaternions which have proved their 
value in modern atomic theory, and 
whose centenary was celebrated in 
1946 by the issue in Ireland of com- 
memorative postage stamps. 
Hamilton’s successor, a 
Francis Briinnow, installed the South 
Telescope. When made by Cauchoix 
of Paris in 1829, this lens was the 
largest object glass in existence and 
was used in 1830 by Sir John 
Herschel to discover the sixth star 
in the trapezium of the great nebula 
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but it has served its purpose ever 
since and at present is used for 
measuring by modern electronic 
methods variations in stellar bright- 
ness. 

It is also used for showing celestial 
objects to the thousands of visitors 
who attend the monthly Open 
Evenings at the observatory. 


BRuNNow’s work on the distances of 

stars and the movements of 
double stars was continued by the 
two Irish astronomers who suc- 
ceeded him. 

The first of these was Sir Robert 
Ball, the Eddington and Jeans of his 
time; the second A. A. Rambaut, 
who had been assistant to Ball. 

Ball left Dunsink to become 
Director of Cambridge Observatory, 
and some years later Rambaut was 
appointed Director of the Oxford 
Observatory, so that at one time the 
two leading British Universities owed 
their chief astronomers to Dunsink. 

Mathematical research came into 
its own again when J. Joly was 
made Director in 1897, and to a still 


greater extent when he was suc- 
ceeded in 1906 by Sir Edmund 
Whittaker, one of the most eminent 
mathematicians of our own time. 
Sir Edmund, who recently retired 
from the Chair of Mathematics at 
Edinburgh, wrote at Dunsink such 
classics as his “Theory of Optical 
Instruments ” and “The History of 
Theories of Aether and Electricity ”. 
He also developed a photographic 
method of measuring the fluctuating 
brightness of so-called variable stars. 


HITTAKER’S researches led to 
results of the greatest interest 
when they were continued by his 
successor, H: C. Plummer, the last 
Royal Astronomer of Ireland, who 
was in Dunsink from 1912 to 1921. 
Plummer published more than forty 
papers, among them the first intima- 
tion of a law which we now use for 
the measurement of distances of the 
remotest objects our greatest tele- 
scopes can reach. 
Dunsink possesses one of the most 
complete astronomical libraries in 
the world. 


— 


crossing from Liverpool to Dublin in the company 
of a friend, Lord Rosebery startled everyone by an 
unexpected action. His friend, Mutton, was overboard— 


and Mutton was a dog. 


“Stop the ship!” cried his lordship. 

The captain said he was sorry, but it was against the 
regulations to stop the steamer for a dog. Had it been a 
human being it would have been different. 

“Oh, well, that can easily be arranged,” replied Lord 
Rosebery, and immediately plunged overboard. 

The steamer was stopped—the man and his dog rescued, 


ORE people would live to a ripe old age if they weren’t 
too busy providing for it, 
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Geese That Lay Golden Eggs! 


(Cotonet Jorn ARTHUR FARRELL HAS 
theories about geese that could 
revolutionise Ireland’s rural economy. 
“Not just theories,” he says. “It 
can be proved. If I can make money 
from them without bother, why 
can’t others?” 

His geese are Chinese. When the 
colonel returned to his native Ireland 
after a lifetime of Army service he 
set out to make money from the 
land (at Ballickmoyler, near Carlow). 
He was no farmer. But he did it with 
Chimese geese, a breed almost un- 
known in Ircland—geese laying 
about Loo eggs a year each, and lay- 
ing for years. 

All the goose needs for food is 
grass. “And has not Ireland got it 
everywhere in plenty, unused?” asks 
the colonel. Orher geese are more 
fussy, lay only about 20 eggs a year, 
do not reproduce for long. 

“Put Chinese geese on the grass- 
lands that produce nothing,” he says, 
“and let every cottager have a 
* Chinaman’ goose and gander. They 
will give him more eggs than he can 
use. And a delicious bird for the 
Sunday table.” 

Is the flesh palatable? “ It’s given 
to invalids, isn’t it? Delicious, like 
game—but a bit hard to em 
adds Colonel Farrell. This inese 
goose fertilises land (his own hay, 
helped by geese, got an excellent 
price), and a ditch once dug is kept 
clean by them. 

—Li4m ROBINSON in the Sunday 
Express. 


Deep in Canadian Mud 
“[rs A PIPE DREAM,” Mars. 
Dorothy Madigan’s husband told 
her when she set out from Akron, 
Ohio, with a roo-dollar Geiger 
counter and two housewife friends to 
prospect for uramium in Canada. 

The pipe dream took solid shape 
near Sharbot Lake, Ontario, where 
the Madigans have rented a summer 
cottage for twenty years. 

“When I first found the ore,” Mrs. 
Madigan said, “it practically knocked 
the needle off that Geiger counter.” 
She staked our a claim and returned 





Pascal’s Big Plum 


BREPORE he died, in 1954, movie 

prodycer Gabriel Pascal ad- 
dressed a hand-written will to 
his great and good friend, Zaya 
Kingman-Speelman, wealthy and 
exotic Irish-Chinese widow of a 
Dutch banker, named her his 
sole heiress. 

New York’s Court of Appeals 
has held that the nineteen-word 
scrawl was valid, ruled out con- 
testing claims of Pascal’s brother 
and second wife. 

Big plum in Pascal’s estate: 
sole movie rights to six plays of 
George Bernard Shaw—pro- 
perties which could easily gross 
millions of dollars in film ver- 
sions, 

—Time. 
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Guinness Chief’s Busy Life 
"Tu name of Guinness is associated with refreshment in liquid form, 
but it is with sustenance in solid form that Lord Iveagh’s greatest 
life work has been concerned. 

He is honoured for his innumerable public benefactions, his sup- 
port for science and medicine, and, above all, his work for agricul- 
ture. 

Lord Iveagh’s experiments at Elveden have helped to revolutionise 
agricultural methods. When he inherited 20,000 acres in Suffolk, 
farming was subordinate to sporting interests. They carried only 
about 100 datry cattle. 

In 1953 the land produced 350,232 gallons of milk, 3,788 tons of 
grain, 8,137 tons of sugar beet, 1,350 tons of potatoes and carrots, : 
’ and 250 tons of lucerne meal, And most of this from reclaimed 
! heathland and rabbit warren. 

He studied the science of manures. Discussions with Sir Fohn 
Russell and Sir Almroth Wright led to his financing investigations 
which have proved of incalculable value. One result was the first 
compost-maker. 
er There was an instance of his determination and single-mindedness 

when, as a young man, he won the Diamond and Wingfield Scuils, 
rs. although he covered much of the course in one heat with a large 
ed portion broken off the blade of one scull. 
sv That portrays one of his characteristics. Behind the kindly exterior, 
ed his geniality, equable temperament and humour, there is a burning 
determination to succeed once he has come to grips with a problem. 
At the age of eighty-one Lord Iveagh’s work has brought to him 
that happiness and serenity of mind which comes in the evening of 
a busy life from a job well done. 
—Sunday Times. 
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biggest uranium strike ever made. 
(The biggest: one in the Belgian 
Congo.) 

Once home, she headed imme- 
diately for the beauty parlour. “I 
wanted to get some of that Canadian 
mud out of my hair,” she said. “ But 
come to think of it, maybe I 
shouldn’t speak that way about 


Canadian mud.” 
—Newsweek. 
An Actor’s Advice 


FILM, Hibernation, WHICH IS 
being produced in Sweden is the 





Dermot Walsh, who recently played 
in Kathleen at the Olympia Theatre. 
“No, I can’t honestly say that I 
prefer the theatre to the films,” he 
said. “That’s probably because I’m 
lazy. Working on a film you have 
more time off and you're less tied 
than when you’re in the theatre.” 
Dermot developed his taste for the 
theatre on the amateur stage and at 
the Abbey School, and, finally, 
allowed it to turn him from his law 
studies to the professional stage. “I 
owe a great debt to Lord Longford, 
who put me into the theatre 


properly. 
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“ All I can say to the many Irish 
actors who are thinking of trying 
their luck on the professional stage 
outside Ireland is: early on you will 
have to make the choice between 
being an Irish actor playing ex- 
clusively Irish parts, and being an 
Irish actor playing an international 
range of parts. 

“Unless you’re a Liam Redmond, 
it’s a risk to specialise solely in Irish 
parts. I’m giad I didn’t. Although 
I’m Irish, in the last ten years my 
Irish parts have amounted to two in 
films and one on the stage.” 

Dermot and his wife, actress 
Haze! Court, and their five-year-old 
daughter, live in a quiet back- 
water near Tunbridge Wells in Kent. 

—Times Pictorial. 


Lone Wolf Retires 


E LONE-WOLF DETECTIVE. THAT’S 

what they called Irish-born Matt 
Liddy, who tracked criminals with 
Manchester C.I.D. for twenty-five 
years. 

But on retiring recently after 
thirty-one years with the police, fifty- 
two-year-old Detective Liddy let out 
his biggest secret. He was not the 
lone wolf everyone thought. For his 
Irish wife, Kathleen, often helped 
with undercover inquiries. 

Said Detective Liddy: “Always 
she has looked after me, getting 
meals at all hours, taking messages, 
dragging me out of bed on night 
calls. I find a woman’s mind, her 
intuition, can be a big help with 
crime problems.” 

Mr. Liddy is a native of Hazle- 
wood, County Sligo. His wife comes 
from Belfast. 

Matt told. me of the highlights of 
his career. Of the case most—— 

Cattous: “The murderer who 

me to give him thirty 
» freedom so he could 
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Love on the River 


ATRICK ATILEE, nephew of 
British labour leader Clement, 
was the only man on a U.N. 
Commission in New York to dis- 
cuss the status of women. 

Tall, dark and good-looking, 
Patrick met his Irish bride at 
Oxford. Love smiled on the river 
—she was cox of the university 
women’s boat. 

Margaret Brennan is a niece of 
Joseph Brennan, a man whose 
Signature everybody loved. (As 
governor of the Central Bank he 
used to sign our pound notes.) 

There are four children, two 
boys and two girls, in the Attlee 
home at Hampstead. 

—Irish Press. 











murder another woman, whom he 
wrongly suspected was an informer.” 

AmuSING: “The car tyre thief 
who said he mistook the tyre for a 
lifebuoy and was trying to find the 
Loch Ness monster.” 

FRIGHTENING: “ During the war- 
time black-outs I stopped a man 
carrying some hens, He pushed 
something into my stomach. I hit 
him hard. A loaded revolver dropped 
to the ground.” 

Opp: “ The theft of twenty tomato 
plants bearing fruit which the thief 
transplanted to his own greenhouse. 
He was trapped by the forensic 
science laboratory report on samples 
of soil.” 

—Daily Express. 


Husband Didn’t Know 


ACK IN IRELAND ON HOLIDAY 


recently, after twenty-eight years 
in the East, was Mrs. Suzie Goddard, 
former intelligence agent for Michael 
Collins. 
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Not until recent years did her 
retired British Army husband, Major 
H. G. Goddard, M.B.E., know of her 
activities on behalf of Collins’ 
organisation. 

Mrs. Goddard, before her marriage 
in 1920 to Capt. Goddard, an officer 
stationed at the Royal (now Collins) 
Barracks, Dublin, was Suzie Poole, 
of Ballynacargy, County Westmeath. 

In the 1918 period Suzie co- 
operated in Mullingar with I.R.A. 
Colonel Harry Conroy. Her home 
was at the disposal of the men on 
the run, and after her marriage to 
Captain Goddard it was regarded as 
a safe refuge from the Tans. (Her 
husband had left for service in India, 
not knowing the risks his wife was 
running.) 

Mullingar was a centre of British 
Intelligence and it was there Mrs. 
Goddard, by cultivating the acquain- 
tance of British intelligence officers, 
gained vital information for I.R.A. 
headquarters in Dublin. 

Mrs. Goddard carried messages 
and arms to Collins in Dublin, and 
had some narrow escapes. 


—Evening Press. 


Sweetens the Pill 


MICHAEL SAYERS, WHOSE COMEDY, 
Kathleen, was extremely well 
received at the Olympia eatre 
recently, is, like O’Casey, concerned 
with what’s wrong with the country; 
but, unlike O’Casey, he sweetens his 
allegorical pill about the tribulations 
of Kathleen Ni Houlihan with real 
comedy, with the result that, while 
the lame-brained may miss some of 
his points, most audiences will 
appreciate and enjoy his thesis. 
Our newest playwright was born 
in Dublin. At Trinity, he wrote occa- 
sionally, mainly poetry, for the 
College Miscellany, took a lively in- 








Ring of Office 
"THE ring of office handed down 
to each Attorney-General oj 
New South Wales through the 
State’s history is now worn by 
Mr. William Sheahan. 

It is a heavy gold signet ring 
with an inset blood  sione, 
beneath which is embedded a 
small gold key. 

When the ring is taken off, the 
key falls out on a hinge ana is 
used to unlock the despatch case 
used for carrying documenis 
between Mr. Sheahan’s office and 
Parliament House, Sydney. 

He is the only Attorney- 
General in the Commonwealth 
with this particular badge of 
office. 

—Catholic Times. 











terest in the theatre, and contributed 
to Motley, the little magazine pub- 
lished by the Gate Theatre. 

Some years before the war he 
went to America, at a time when 
liberal periodicals could still find a 
readership there, and became a con- 
tributor to P.M., while building a 
substantial reputation as a writer of 
radio scripts. 

In the early years of the war he 
published Sabotage, a book on the 
lines of Guilty Men, indicting the 
pre-war appeasement of politicians 
and American isolationists, and it 
became a best-seller overnight. 

Kathleen, which was written in the 
*forties, had a New York production, 
in the Mansfield Theatre, in 1948. It 
didn’t last very long on Broadway, 
but that is no reflection on the play, 
for the average run of Broadway pro- 
ductions at that time was four nights. 


—QUuIDNUNC in the Irish Times. 





























A letter to Mr. de Valera’s doctor-son opened the gates 
of the fortress-prison 


I Tricked My Way Out 
of Colditz 


ION FERGUSON 


GREAT deal has been written 

about the prison-fortress of 

Colditz by some of my fellow- 
prisoners there. I wonder, however, 
if they have managed to convey 
adequately the electrical atmosphere 
that pervaded the place. 

Here were gathered together by 
the Germans the most notorious of 
the escapees of all nationalities, and 
also those who were considered to be 
the least amenable to discipline. 
Many of the prisoners were living on 
their nerves, and the minds of others 
were dominated by an obsession that 
they must escape at all costs, 

The situation of the seemingly im- 
pregnable fortress was a challenge in 
itself. Many of us, by normal stan- 
dards, could hardly be considered as 
sane, and we passed our days in a 
condition of restless tension. 


J™ was about seven o’clock on an 

August evening in 1942, when the 
train on which I was travelling 
stopped at the small station of 
Colditz. 

I was marched smartly up the 
winding road to the ugly, closely- 
guarded, arched portals of the great 
prison and taken into the reception 


Condensed from Doctor At War (London: Christopher Johnson. 15/-) 


room. Here I was stripped and my 
clothes and belongings minutely 
examined by three German officers. 
I was then locked in a stone cell. 

The following morning, I was 
photographed full- and side-face and 
then had my finger-prints taken. 
These formalities completed, I was 
released out into the hof or prison 
yard, where some 150 prisoners were 
taking exercise in a smal] space by 
walking round in an anti-clockwise 
direction. 

As I stood wondering what to do 
next, I was approached by a softly- 
spoken Indian. He told me that his 
name was Mazumdar and that he was 
a captain in the Royal Army Medical 


Corps. 
He introduced me to the Senior 
British Officer, Lieutenant-Colonel 


“Daddy” Staynor, and, after I had 
given some information about myself, 
Staynor said to Mazumdar: 

“Right-oh, Jumbo; you take 
Ferguson with you and fix him up 
with a bunk and a table.” 


“Jumso” and I climbed about 

ninety spiral stone steps up a 
tower and entered a large dormitory 
on the top floor, which was lined by 
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author was born in Bally- 
connell, Co, Cork, forty-one 
years ago. His wife Irene—also 
from Cork—is a.doctor, too. She 
took over for ten months most 
of her husband’s practice (in 
Whitworth, Lancashire) until he 
finished his book. 
They have four children : Ann 
(14), Deirdre (7), Aidan (5) and 
Geraldine (2). 











a long row of double-tiered wooden 
bunks on each side of the room, leav- 
ing a small space in the centre which 
was occupied by three great pillars 
that supported the roof and the un- 
occupied attic above. In the space 
between these pillars stood a number 
of wooden lockers, back to back, 
which were shared by the prisoners. 
“Jumbo” led me to a vacant 
lower bunk, on which the orderly 
dumped my case and then shuffled 
away. On the bed next to mine sat a 
thick-set, fair, wavy-haired fellow, 
with a mischievous look in his eyes 
that quite belied his air of assumed 
innocence. He smiled a welcome, 
making no effort to conceal the large 
iron file and pincers which peered 
out from under his pillow. 
Mazumdar introduced me to my 
fellow-Irishman, Pat Reid, who 
shortly afterwards made a successful 
escape with Lieutenant-Commander 
Stephenson from Belfast and others. 
The daily routine at the schloss 
followed a set pattern. Morning 
appell was sounded at seven a.m. 
when all ranks of every nationality 
lined up in separate groups in the 
courtyard. The Senior Officer of each 
nation stood out in front of his own 


group to receive instructions from, 
or to submit complaints to, the 
German officer on duty, who was 
always accompanied by a squad of 
armed guards and a couple of 
N.C.O.s to assist him in checking the 
numbers. 

When the numbers_ eventually 
tallied the German officer would 
dismiss the parade, but the prisoners 
made it a point of honour never to 
move until they received a command 
to do so from the Senior Officer of 
their own nationality. 


AFTER morning appell the prisoners 

returned to their quarters te 
wash and have breakfast. Then the 
dishes had to be cleaned and the 
dining-room brushed out. By about 
ten o’clock most of the tables would 
be re-occupied by men who were 
using their enforced leisure to learn 
a foreign language. 

There was an inter-change of 
prisoners amongst the French, Dutch, 
Polish and British contingents, who 
taught their own languages and en- 
deavoured to learn somebody else’s. 

Many prisoners went over to a 
“Silence Room” in the Senior 
Officers’ Block and studied by them- 
selves; the chronic escapers slipped 
stealthily into tunnels in the floor or 
holes in the walls, while their con- 
federates kept guard at the doors and 
windows. . 

Others of this group could be seen 
making ropes from bed covers and 
Red Cross string or anything else 
that would serve their purpose. The 
passport forgers, the map copyists 
and the compass manufacturers were 
to be found busy in corners, each 
closely guarded by a look-out. 
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Wyte all this went on, German 

guards, accompanied by Alsatian 
dogs, walked ceaselessly around the 
perimeter wire inside the fortress, 
while other guards maintained con- 
stant watch outside the gates. 

So anxious were the Germans to 
prevent escapes from Colditz that 
they maintained a staff of guards that 
exceeded in numbers the prisoners 
that they held. 

These guards would make frequent 
sudden forays into the quarters, but 
so great was the vigilance of those 
who were planning escapes, that they 
rarely succeeded in catching anyone 
red-handed, or in finding any contra- 
band to add to the collection in 
the Escapers’ Museum in_ the 
Kommandantur. 

When darkness fell, the searchlights 
went on from the walls of the 
fortress, to make the task of escape 
more difficult for the prisoners. 

The soul-destroyifg part of it all 
was that we had nothing construc- 
tive to do. The psychological effect 
of active men being doomed to 
undertake no constructive task dur- 
ing those years of their lives when 
they would normally have been most 
energetic, created a feeling of deep 
frustration. 

The evenings seemed endless. The 
escapers returned to their tasks, while 
the rest of us amused ourselves as 
best we could. Lights-out at nine- 


thirty came as a relief, for it meant 
ithe end of another wasted and use- 


less day. 
An N.C.O. would come round the 


\fooms, accompanied by two armed 


guards, to make sure that the 
prisoners were behaving themselves, 
and then we would turn into our 


bunks, very often talking far into the 
night with our friends in neighbour- 
ing beds, 

When lights were out, it was 
officially forbidden to enter the hof, 
under threat of instant death by 
shooting. Some of the more adven- 
turous types, however, just to break 
the monotony, took up the challenge 
and would worm their way along the 
dark shadows of the walls, away from 
the searchlights, and would enter the 
quarters of prisoners of other 
nationalities. 


"THE escapers at Colditz were always 


prepared to grasp the slightest 
opportunity that presented itself. 


Some of them would hang about 
most of the day in the hof, hoping 
patiently for an opportunity of stow- 
ing away on a swill or sewage cart 
and trusting, after a wash, to be able 


to make for Switzerland. 

But to travel anywhere in 
Germany, it was mecessary to carry 
forged passports and sufficient money 
for all contingencies. If a prisoner 
was recaptured, and had his papers 
confiscated, it meant a great strain on 
the “central pool ” to replace them. 
In the early days of the camp, many 
sets of papers were lost through 
prisoners being retaken. 

Fertile minds got to work to deal 
with this situation. Everyone wrote 
home and asked their relatives to in- 
clude in their next parcel a tooth- 
brush, stressing that these should be 
sent in a celluloid holder for hygienic 
reasons. 

These holders were then cut down 
into appropriate lengths, and into 
them were inserted money and paper 
passports, tightly rolled up. 
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I TRICKED MY WAY OUT OF COLDITZ 27 


morning I was walking around 

the hof with Captain Mazumdar, 

when he suddenly turned to me and 
said quite coolly: 

“I’m fed up with this place. I 
have decided not to stay here any 
longer. There’s no good an Indian 
trying to escape through Germany, so 
I think that I shall just have to 
arrange to go out through the main 
gate. You think that I am joking? 
Well, I have decided to go on 
hunger-strike and the Jerries will 
not find it very good propaganda in 
the Far East, if the news gets around 
that they have allowed an Indian to 
starve to death.” 

That afternoon, “Jumbo” gave 
due warning to the Germans that he 
proposed to stop eating and took to 
his bed. His comrades advised hiin 
that he would not fool the Germans 
in that way, but the stubborn doctor 
only smiled and refused to eat any- 
thing and would only partake of a 
sip or two of water each day. 

On the ninth day of the fast, 
victory came. An urgent message was 
received from the Oberkommando 
der Wehrmacht demanding that Dr. 
Mazumdar should cease forthwith 
his hunger-strike and prepare to 
leave the camp, as soon as he had 
regained his strength. 


Indian doctor was the hero of 
the hour and we were all sorry to 
lose such a determined personality 
from our midst. The Germans lost 
him, too. He was consigned to an 
Indian propaganda camp, near the 
Spanish frontier, but, before he got 
there, he slipped his guard and made 
good his escape into Spain. 
I shared the view of Dr. Mazumdar 


that the best way to leave Colditz 
was to leave it through the main gate, 
with the consent of the Germans, I 
toyed with the idea of trying a 
hunger-strike myself, but came to 
the conclusion that the Germans 
were unlikely to be influenced by the 
same tactics twice. 

Mazumdar had banked on his 
nationality and the fact that the 
Germans were likely to be more 
sympathetic to an Indian than to an , 
Englishman, I decided that I 
would draw attention to my Irish 
nationality. 


I" was necessary first, however, to 

proclaim the fact that I was now 
anxious to leave Colditz. At the be- 
ginning of February, 1943, therefore, 
I buttonholed Hauptmann Eggers 
and told him that I desired to put in 
a formal application to the Com- 
mandant to be allowed to return to a 
Stalag as a medical officer. Eggers 
just smiled and walked away. I had 
expected no more. 

I persuaded Colonel Staynor to 
approach Eggers, on my behalf, in his 
Official capacity of S.B.O., and I also 
submitted a written request to the 
Commandant. 

I was not optimistic, but I decided 
to allow matters to take their course 
until St. Patrick’s Day. On that day, 
I was determined to try “the luck 
of the Irish”. Sure enough, I was 
no further ahead with my ambition 
when the fateful day arrived. 


AlttuoucH I had been a student 

colleague of Dr. Eamon de Valera, 
the son of Eire’s Prime Minister, I 
did not know him personally. Never- 
theless, it was on him that my plot 
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hinged. I decided to write to him in 
Dublin and to give the impression 
that he was a close personal friend of 
mine, and that I was a frequent 
visitor to the de Valera household 
before the war. 

My letter was in terms something 
like these : 

“My dear Eamon,—I am glad to 
be able to write to you again and to 
let you know that I am still alive. I 
am now a_ prisoner-of-war in 
* Germany, but my thoughts often turn 
back to the happy days I spent with 
you and your family. 

“TI am most anxious that you 
should receive this letter, and I shall 
therefore endeavour to give a copy 
of it to the representatives of the 
Swiss Legation, on their approaching 
visit, for delivery to you. If the Ger- 
mans will not allow me to do this, I 
shall insist on my rights of interview 
with the Swiss and shail ask them to 
get in touch with you on my account. 

“TI look forward to the day when 
I shall be free and out of this dread- 
ful land, whose soldiers have 
assaulted and insulted me—and, inci- 
dentally, many other Irishmen too. 
They have refused me medicines to 
help the sick and have abolished our 
religious liberties, so that we Irish 
can no longer practise our religion. 

“If you and your Dad only knew 
half as much about Germany and the 
Germans as I do, you would declare 
war upon them immediately and 
welcome British troops, ships and 
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aeroplanes on to our shores. The time 
has come to help America and 
Britain, in whose armies so many of 
our lads are serving. 

“ My eyes have been opened, for 
while in Ireland in our student days, 
I regarded Germany as a friendly 
nation, as do so many blind Irishmen 
today. I know now that she is a wolf 
in lamb’s clothing. 

“Give my very best regards to 
Vivion and, of course, to your dear 
Mum and Dad.” 


[ Stirrep this letter into the 
prisoners’ post box in the hof, 
knowing that the Germans would 
never let it through, burt realising 
that it would probably be sent to the 
O.K.W. for their observations. 

It must have been for, a fortnight 
later, Eggers sought me out and 
announced briefly: 

“Herr doktor, the Kommandant 
has received instructions from the 
O.K.W. that you are to be released 
from this camp and sent to work at 
a Stalag.” 

At the beginning of April, I walked 
through the great stone archway of 
the castle, accompanied by a guard, 
and, as we crossed the little bridge 
into the town, I stopped for a 
moment and looked back at the vast 
building that brooded like some evil 
thing over the peaceful countryside. 

I felt an overwhelming sense of 
gratitude that I was out of Colditz, 
alive and sane. 


SAD the sightseer in the West: “ This cliff is dangerous. 
There ought to be a warning notice.” 
“There was,” replied the local inhabitant, “ but no one 
had an accident, so we took it down.” 
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Maureen Delany is herself . . 





. it is the secret of her 


greatness as an actress, and of her serenity and good humour 


Queen of the Abbey Theatre 


MAEVE BARRINGTON 


** WANT you to tell me about your- 

I yourself,” I asked Maureen De- 

lany. 

You will have to imagine the 
Delany voice, the inimitable gestures, 
the roguish smile, the twinkling blue 
eyes; the interruptions while she 
shooed a bluebottle out into the 
garden, brought tea for the “ poor 
child” (me), dispensed home-made 
bread, enquired: “Tell us, dotey, 
who did you marry?” 

Obligingly, she began at the be- 
ginning. Born in Kilkenny . . . moved 
to Galway, where she grew up... 
as a schoolgirl took an interest in the 
Abbey Theatre. 

“They were the early days, now, 
that I’m talking about. I used to read 
about the plays and the players in 
the papers. The evening papers would 
be in on the train at six or seven 
o'clock, and I’d be down to the station 
waiting till they’d arrive.” 


AUREEN had a voice and her 
mother thought that she should 
have Dublin teachers; so they 
moved to Dublin and she studied 
music. “I don’t know that I'd have 
been any good as a singer. I'd a 
mezzo voice, but I don’t know that 
it was that marvellous.” 
In the meantime she kept up her 
interesy in the Abbey Theatre, and 
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one day saw an advertisement about 
courses at the Abbey School of Act- 
ing, giving date, place and time for 
auditions. 

At the theatre the first person she 
encountered was Lennox Robinson. 
For her audition she recited—* I 
don’t really remember all I did; one 
of the things was Queen Katherine’s 
speech from Henry VIII.” 

She was accepted for the School, 
and worked there for a year, three 
months of which were spent studying 
the plays of Shakespeare. 

The year was 1916—one of the 
black periods in the Abbey’s history. 
The first company gradually slipped 
away—Kerrigan left in 1916, taking 
with him some of the senior players; 
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“you couldn’t begin to say what a wonderful person F. f. 

McCormick was—man and actor. He was helpful, and kind, 
and one of the greatest actors this country will ever have. He could 
play any part. One week he’d be Gidipus Rex, and then he’d have 
a small part in Fanny’s First Play; then there was his Foxer; you 
couldn’t say enough about him. 

“ He couldn’t say an unkind word about anyone, and he wouldn’t 
listen to an unkind word about anyone. Often myself and some of the 
others would be giving out yards about some unfortunate—not mean- 
ing a word of it, of course, though you’d never know that from 
hearing us. And F. }. would get cross with us and tell us to stop. 
Ah, dotey, he was grand, grand.” 
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the Fays had gone already, and Maire 
O’Neill and Sara Allgood returned to 
the Abbey only on occasions. 


SECOND company was formed, 
among them Maureen Delany. 
Her name appears in the cast of the 
Abbey’s first production of Arms and 
the Man in October, 1916. 

For the next thirty years it was a 
name seldom to be missed in the 
Abbey programmes. 

In the early 1920’s the Troubles 
made the maintenance of the Dublin 
theatres more and more impossible; 
in 1921, with curfew at 8 p.m., they 
closed and the Abbey Company was 
disbanded. 

A tour of America and Australia 
was organised by James B. Fagan, of 
the Oxford Playhouse; he had staged 
many Abbey plays in England. Many 
of the original Abbey Company went 
with this tour, and Arthur Shields 
and Maureen Delany were among 
those from the second company who 
were cast in the play—Lennox Robin- 
son’s The Whiteheaded Boy. 


to Dublin in the post-Treaty 
days, to the flaming genius of Sean 
O’Casey’s early plays. 


Maureen Delany played Mrs. 
Maisie Madigan in the first produc- 
tion of Juno and the Paycock in 1924. 
Two years later came The Plough 
and the Stars, which was staged 
against wild excitement. 

It was in this play that Maureen 
Delany had her first great tragic part; 
for then, as now, she was highest 
esteemed as a comedienne. 

Bessie Burgess was a part she 
created, and it is among her favourite 
réles. 

The Plough was staged under 
police protection. The audience tried 
to swarm up on the stage, missiles 
were thrown, the players barracked. 
I asked Maureen Delany if it is true 
that a man threw a shoe at her. 

“It was true he threw something, 
dotey. But, sure, he didn’t mean it— 
I know he didn’t mean it.” 


JN the early "thirties came the Abbey 

tours of the United States, and 
John Ford’s film of The Plough and 
the Stars. Then the company returned 
to Dublin, Maureen Delany with the 
others, and she remained at the Abbey 
until after the war. 

Since then she has made films, the 
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QUEEN OF THE 


best known of which is Odd Man 
Out. She is a great success with the 
London West End, and has played in 
recent years in such long-run produc- 
tion as The Holly and the Ivy, A 
Question of Fact, and in A Priest in 
the Family. 


LIFETIME in the theatre has 
brought Maureen Delany to meet 
and work with many famous names— 
Stewart Granger, Ann Todd, Mar- 
garet Leighton, Eric Portman, Paul 
Scofield, Sir Ralph Richardson, 
Gladys Cooper, Michael Wilding; 
these apart from the great Abbey 
actors F. J. McCormick, Barry Fitz- 
gerald, Arthur Sinclair, M. J. Dolan, 
and actresses Maire O’Neill, Sara All- 
good, Eileen Crowe, May Craig. 
“Lovely people all of them.” 
Loveliest of all was F. J. McCormick, 
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HAT would her advice be, for 

young players? “I'd advise any 
young player to study Shakespeare. 
We were all trained on Shakespeare 
in the old days. And I'd advise young 
players to read aloud alone. 

“And Id say to young players not 
to copy other actors, to be them- 
selves; you'll never get anywhere if 
you're trying to be like somebody 
else. You can learn from more ex- 
perienced players—you must learn 
from them, but don’t do it at the ex- 
pense of your own individuality.” 

Well, Maureen Delany is herself. 
And that may be the secret of her 
serenity and good humour. Generous 
with praise and encouragement, 
kindly, indifferent to practically 
everything but the theatre, hers is one 
of the great names in Abbey history. 

And, furthermore, she’s a dote. 


Les 
A Story told by the poet, George W. Russell, gives a 
charming example of Irish courtesy and wit. 

An Englishwoman cycling in the West of Ireland took 
shelter in the only cottage in sight; and the cottager, his 
wife being at market, did the honours with cake and milk. 

When the rain cleared off the visitor put half-a-crown 


on the table, but the labourer handed it back with the 
remark: “ Arrah, would the sun pay for shining in at the 


—H. L. Gee, 500 Tales to Tell Again. 


door?” 


Ayor La GuarpiA, of New York, addressed (through a 
translator who talked with his hands) a congress of deaf 


and dumb people who were 


bright and responsive. Said 


the Mayor: “I am very glad to find an audience which can 
understand, though it cannot hear. I spend most of my 
time addressing people who hear but cannot understand.” 


IS country needs a car that will go no faster than the 


driver can think. 
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“you couldn’t begin to say what a wonderful person F. f. 

McCormick was—man and actor. He was helpful, and kind, 
and one of the greatest actors this country will ever have. He could 
play any part. Ene week he’d be Gidipus Rex, and then he’d have 
a small part in Fanny’s First Play; then there was his Joxer; you 
couldn’t say enough about him. 

“ He couldn’t say an unkind word about anyone, and he wouldn’t 
listen to an unkind word about anyone. Often myself and some of the 
others would be giving out yards about some unfortunate—not mean- 
ing a word of it, of course, though you’d never know that from 
hearing us. And F. }. would get cross with us and tell us to stop. 
Ah, dotey, he was grand, grand.” 
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the Fays had gone already, and Maire 
O’Neill and Sara Allgood returned to 
the Abbey only on occasions. 


A SECOND company was formed, 

among them Maureen Delany. 
Her name appears in the cast of the 
Abbey’s first production of Arms and 
the Man in October, 1916. 

For the next thirty years it was a 
name seldom to be missed in the 
Abbey programmes. 

In the early 1920’s the Troubles 
made the maintenance of the Dublin 
theatres more and more impossible; 
in 1921, with curfew at 8 p.m., they 
closed and the Abbey Company was 
disbanded. 

A tour of America and Australia 
was organised by James B. Fagan, of 
the Oxford Playhouse; he had staged 
many Abbey plays in England. Many 
of the original Abbey Company went 
with this tour, and Arthur Shields 
and Maureen Delany were among 
those from the second company who 
were cast in the play—Lennox Robin- 
son’s The Whiteheaded Boy. 


to Dublin in the post-Treaty 
days, to the flaming genius of Sean 
O’Casey’s early plays. 


—MAvUREEN DELANY. 
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Maureen Delany played Mrs. 
Maisie Madigan in the first produc- 
tion of Juno and the Paycock in 1924. 
Two years later came The Plough 
and the Stars, which was staged 
against wild excitement. 

It was in this play that Maureen 
Delany had her first great tragic part; 
for then, as now, she was highest 
esteemed as a comedienne. 

Bessie Burgess was a part she 
created, and it is among her favourite 
réles. 

The Plough was staged under 
police protection. The audience tried 
to swarm up on the stage, missiles 
were thrown, the players barracked. 
I asked Maureen Delany if it is true 
that a man threw a shoe at her. 

“It was true he threw something, 
dotey. But, sure, he didn’t mean it— 
I know he didn’t mean it.” 


JN the early "thirties came the Abbey 

tours of the United States, and 
John Ford’s film of The Plough and 
the Stars. Then the company returned 
to Dublin, Maureen Delany with the 
others, and she remained at the Abbey 
until after the war. 

Since then she has made films, the 
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best known of which is Odd Man 
Out. She is a great success with the 
London West End, and has played in 
recent years in such long-run produc- 
tion as The Holly and the Ivy, A 
Question of Fact, and in A Priest in 
the Family. 


LIFETIME in the theatre has 
brought Maureen Delany to meet 
and work with many famous names— 
Stewart Granger, Ann Todd, Mar- 
garet Leighton, Eric Portman, Paul 
Scofield, Sir Ralph Richardson, 
Gladys Cooper, Michael Wilding; 
these apart from the great Abbey 
actors F. J. McCormick, Barry Fitz- 
gerald, Arthur Sinclair, M. J. Dolan, 
and actresses Maire O’Neill, Sara All- 
good, Eileen Crowe, May Craig. 
“Lovely people all of them.” 
Loveliest of all was F. J. McCormick. 
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Wat would her advice be, for 

young players? “I'd advise any 
young player to study Shakespeare. 
We were all trained on Shakespeare 
in the old days. And I’d advise young 
players to read aloud alone. 

“And Id say to young players not 
to copy other actors, to be them- 
selves; you'll never get anywhere if 
you’re trying to be like somebody 
else. You can learn from more ex- 
perienced players—you must learn 
from them, but don’t do it at the ex- 
pense of your own individuality.” 

Well, Maureen Delany is herself. 
And that may be the secret of her 
serenity and good humour. Generous 
with praise and encouragement, 
kindly, indifferent to practically 
everything but the theatre, hers is one 
of the great names in Abbey history. 

And, furthermore, she’s a dote. 


Leas 
A SsToRY told by the poet, George W. Russell, gives a 
charming example of Irish courtesy and wit. 

An Englishwoman cycling in the West of Ireland took 
shelter in the only cottage in sight; and the cottager, his 
wife being at market, did the honours with cake and milk. 

When the rain cleared off the visitor put half-a-crown 
on the table, but the labourer handed it back with the 
remark: “Arrah, would the sun pay for shining in at the 


door?” 


—H. L. Ges, 500 Tales to Tell Again. 


Mayor La GuarpiA, of New York, addressed (through a 

translator who talked with his hands) a congress of deaf 
and dumb people who were bright and responsive. Said 
the Mayor: “I am very glad to find an audience which can 
understand, though it cannot hear. I spend most of my 
time addressing people who hear but cannot understand.” 


IS country needs a car that will go no faster than the 


driver can think. 















































HE quickest, easiest way to make 
a fortune is by invention. Not 
by the imvention of a gigantic 
machine that will produce an article 
at the rate of 10,000 per minute, and 
deliver it wrapped for despatching; 
but by the invention of some simple 
little thing that will find daily use in 
the service of the man in the street. 

Such myventions are within the 
capabilities of every man and woman. 
A new method that makes some little 
job easier, a little gadget that eases 
the wife’s round im the kitchen—and 
you may net yourself anything up to 
half a million pounds. 

Rubber heels were the brain-wave 
of an Irishman named O’Suliivan. 
He was a victim of indigestion. His 
weak stomach being irritated by the 
vibration of the machinery in the 
factory where he worked, he set him- 
self the task of finding a remedy. 

The first step was to fasten pieces 
of rubber to his heels which relieved 
the oscillation, and later on led to the 
invention that brought him a fortune. 


METAL tips for shoes were intro- 

duced for economy and answered 
so well that the inventor was the 
richer by £200,000. 

For ages no one was dissatisfied 
with quill pens. Then a constant 
writer, forced to employ a number of 
quills, instructed a Birmingham firm 
to make him steel pens. They were 
rather clumsy, nib and shank being 
in one, and they sold at 5/- each. 
Two millions is said to have accrued 
to the inventer. 


A simple idea could bring you half-a-million pounds 


WHY NOT INVENT SOMETHING ? 


Condensed from Home Topics 








The man who gave us the glass 
lemon squeezer made a fortune run- 
ning into six figures. The movable 
top to the collar stud meant £8,000 
for the introducer. 

When ladies wore their hair long, 
hairpins were essential, But they had 
a habit of slipping out at the wrong 
moment—until one day a woman in 
a fit of exasperation put kinks in the 
pins she was using. She was rewarded 
with £1,000 a year. 


JN 1869 a youth of seventeen arrived 

in Paris with the ambition of be- 
coming the court hairdresser. He was 
satisfied with a humble start. One day 
he took particular notice of his 
mother’s beautiful wavy hair and hit 
upon the idea of creating artificial 
waves. Taking up the curling tongs in 
a moment of ingenuity he applied 
them—grove downwards. He had 
suddenly found out a secret that he 
kept for twenty years. 

His fame began to spread. Ladies 
came from near and far to enjoy the 
possession of wavy tresses, and paid 
handsomely for the privilege. A 
woman paid the hairdressing genius 
400 francs (£15) for having her hair 
curled at 6 o’clock in the morning, 
an English woman paid Marcel 1,000 
francs (£40) and his travelling ex- 
penses for an arranged visit to 
London. 

He rapidly became wealthy, being 
able to close his shop and settle down 
with a fortune at the age of forty-five. 

On occasion an idea is the outcome 
of an accident. 










WHY NOT INVENT SOMETHING? 


"TSE the railway mishap in 1855 be- 

tween London Bridge and New 
Cross. The signal was given for the 
engine-driver to go on the Brighton 
line, but the points remained switched 
on to the Croydon line. Fortunately 
the driver managed to get on to the 
right line without accident. 

John Saxby witnessed the incident 
and, while thinking over what might 
have happened, got the idea of inter- 
locking railway points and signals. 
The patent of his idea brought him 
over £200,000. 

Before the war 300 or 400 applica- 
tions were made to the Patent Office 
in a week. How many of these were 
successful it is impossible to say. 

During both world wars there were 
many ideas to aid the prosecution of 
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the conflicts. Two of them were wild 
flights of the imagination. One, during 
the 1914-18 war, was to employ the 
Hammersmith end of the Piccadilly 
Tube as the barrel of a fowling piece 
with which to biow up Berlin. The 
other suggestion, made during the 
last war, was to freeze the clouds and 
sO prevent air raids. 


"THE greatest test of an idea is its 

utility. The Institute of Patentees 
formerly published a yearly list of 
“Things Wanted ”, and they may do 
sO again. 

Make sure that your idea is for 
something that is required before you 
approach the Patent Office or even 
have a model of the article made. 
You will be saving time and expense. 


Be 


** Countess Lives in Cave... 


%9 


“THE Countess of Mayo, at one time a Mayfair hostess 
with a flair for collecting Ambassadors, recently spent 
two months living in a cave on the foothills of the Hima- 


ae 


“* There was no furniture. I sat on the earth. There was 


a boulder and some 
keep out monkeys. . . 


wire-netting across the entrance to 
> 


“She passed the time by copying the Swamis’ way of 


chanting a prayer . 


. . ‘I also practised Yogism. It’s very 


good for the stomach muscles as well as the mind. There 
were lots of nasty insects and I saw a scorpion. There 
were all kinds of dangerous snakes, but I kept them away 
by chanting. 

“*T had to leave after two months because of other 
engagements.’ ”—Daily Mail. 


Back to the Ambassadors? 
—Punch. 


BE glad of life because it gives you the chance to love, to 
work, to play, and to look up at the stars. 


¥ wife is the kind of person who'll not go anywhere 
without her mother, and her mother will go anywhere. 
—JOHN BARRYMORE. 










































Peculiarities 
About Dogs 


ie 


ots of legends, half-truths and 
old wives’ tales are in circulation 
about dogs. 

For instance, some people tell you 
that a mongrel is more intelligent, 
easier to raise and less susceptible to 
disease than a purebred. This is non- 
sense—one might as well say that a 
cart horse would out-race a Nasrullah 
colt. 

City or town dwellers should not 
keep a sporting dog. Keeping them 
cooped up in a backyard makes them 
‘irritable and they lose their “ nose ”. 

By the way, the theory that a dog 
with a cold nose is healthy has been 
disproven. There is no substitute for 
the thermometer. 

A dog is never too old to learn a 
new trick. Ir can keep learning until 
comparatively late in life. Some 
breeds don’t demonstrate their maxi- 
mum awareness before the age of six. 

The oldest known dog lived for 
twenty-six years. Expect yours to sur- 
vive anywhere between ten-fifteen 
years, depending on the breed and 
the care you give it. 

The largest of hunting dogs is the 
Irish Wolfhound, while the smallest 











is probably the Sealyham, which can 
prove its mettle on badgers and other 
small game. 

The biggest fault with the terrier 
breeds is that with their immense 
courage they will attack anything 
even if they don’t stand a chance. 

Legend has it that cats and dogs 
are sworn enemies. The real reason 
the dog chases the cat is because he 
is egged on, He usually finds it such 
good sport that he chases every tabby 
in sight—until ‘he gets his face 
clawed. 

Invariably he “wises up” after 
this lowering of his pride. 

What do you feed your dog on? 
Bread, milk, scraps and inevitably 
bones. The next time you feel in- 
clined to throw a bone, make sure 
that it has no jagged edges and that 
it won’t splinter. A dog can injure 
his mouth badly if given unsuitable 
bones, and anyway there’s little nutri- 
tive value in them. 

SOME peculiarities about dogs. The 

Moslems believe that the Saluki 
was given to them by Allah for their 
benefit and amusement. All other 
breeds are considered unclean. 

Most dogs “ talk” when hunting. 
Usually only the owner can under- 
stand him. For instance, when a dog 
barks he is saying one of three things 
— if the scent is hot he sounds eager; 
if cold, puzzled; and he sounds 
pleased when he corners his quarry. 

Remember this next time you see 
a “Beware of the Dog” sign! 
—T. O’H. in Evening Herald. 





HEN a man’s dog turns against him it is time for his wife 





to pack her trunk and go home to mama. 


Svusurs: A district where they ask the wolf to go round 
to the side door so as to keep up appearances. 


—Dublin Opinion. 





















A psychologist takes a Begum to task for giving wrong 
advice on happy marriages 


Here’s the Perfect Wife 


DR. BRIAN 


RS. AGA Kuan, a former French 

Beauty Queen, has given us 

five basic rules which all wives 
should strive to qbserve if they want 
to preserve peace in the ménage. 
They are: 

(1) A woman must have patience. 

(2) She mustn’t be in too much of 
a hurry. 

(3) She must always try to please 
her man by being well dressed. 

(4) She must always try to be 
pretty. 

(5) She must be strong-minded. 

Well, it’s a beginning, anyway. 
Men have been hammered at long 
enough. They have been wheedled, 
cajoled, besought and commanded to 
treat their wives thus and so. 

Now along comes the Begum and 
refreshingly suggests that it is time 
the forgotten army of husbands were 
given a little thought. 


BT surely we can do better than the 

Begum when it comes to enumer- 
ating the virtues we should like to 
see in our wives. 

First and foremost, in my view, 
the most important quality in a wife 
is kindliness. 

A man naturally looks to the 
woman he loves for a gentle, kindly 
outlook on life. At heart, we want to 
run sometimes to someone with a 
charitable nature for comfort. 

Nothing irks a man more than to 


Condensed from 





WELBECK 
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discover that he is wed to a hard- 
hearted harridan, devoid of the milk 
of human kindness, incapable of deep 
feeling for others. Not alone for his 
own sake. He knows that unless his 
wife has this quality she will be a 
failure as a mother. 


SAW a little boy of five or six fall 

heavily in the street and badly cut 
his knee. Before he had gathered 
enough breath to yeil, his mother 
yanked him to his feet and shouted: 
“I keep telling ye not to run, ye little 
fool.” Then she smacked his hand for 
good measure. 

A man needs to know that when 
he comes in from the day’s work, 
with its worry, discontent and 
anxiety, he can unwind in an atmo- 


Reynolds News 


































36 
sphere that is warm, softly comfort- 
ing, even tender. 


‘Tue second quality I rate high is 
even-temperedness, even to the 
point of placidity. 

At the hub of every really com- 
fortable home will be found a con- 
tented wife who can purr like a cat 
by the fire. One who isn’t put out or 
edgy because the children are bois- 
terous, who doesn’t scratch or bite, 
or lash around with her tongue. 

And, thirdly, I would find a place 
in this wifely charter for a sense of 
humour 


In any home there are lots of cogs 
turning at different speeds, a mass 
of human machinery running not 
__ always too neatly geared. And humour 

is the essential oil without which a 
small upset becomes a major disaster; 
a tiff develops into a quarrel; a differ- 
ence of opinion into an I’m-going- 
home-to-mother. Without humour 
the engine runs too hot and may 
seize up altogether. 

A smile at the right time is worth 
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a peck of wisdom; a grin will often 
save you from having to bear it; and 
the ability to laugh at yourself is 
better than a diploma in domestic 
science. 

It is only after these three qualities 


—well after—that I would bring in 


the hostessy kind of virtues which 
the Begum has been recommending. 


If a wife has these, she can dis- 


pence with trying to look pretty and 
being elegantly dressed. 


AS for the Begum’s rule that a hus- 
band wants his wife to be strong- 
minded, Id cut that right out. 

One of the things that endear 
women to us men is that they so 
obviously need someone to make up 
their minds for them. We need to 
feel that without us they would just 
fall apart. 

Besides, a strong-minded wife 
might give her man the impression 
that he was weak ig that part of his 
anatomy. And that wouldn’: do. 

It might be true, of course. But 
where ignorance is bliss .. . 


& 


How dearly his wife, Charlotte, loved him is shown in a 
remark Bernard Shaw made to me. 
“If Charlotte were on her death-bed,” he said, “I know 
an infallible way of restoring her health. I’d simply go to 


Happy Ever After 


bed and say I was dying.” 


—St. JoHN ERvINe. 


WHEN General Mark Clark was asked what was the best 
advice that had ever been given to him, he replied: 
“The suggestion that I should marry the girl who is now 


my wife.” 


“ And who advised you to marry her?” he was asked. 


“She did,” replied the General. 
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Your first step in 





avoiding work... 


Be Happy Doing What You 


Want 


to Do 


WILLIAM J. REILLY, PhD. 


OU can avoid work. You can do 

what you want to do. What 

makes me so sure? It’s because 
I've seen so many men and women 
do it. And I know exactly how it’s 
done. 

Bearing in mind that work is doing 
something you do not want to do, it 
is apparent that your first step in 
avoiding work is to find out what 
you do want to do—what interests 
you most, what you can get really 
enthusiastic about. 

What do you want to do? 
Naturally, men and career women 
are most interested in getting the 
answer to this simple question. The 
gitl who plans to be married or the 
woman who is bringing up a family 
is inclined to think that her “ career ” 
as a home-maker is all cut out for 
her. But this just isn’t so. 


MAY women who plan to be mar- 

ried never do get married and 
they have the same problem of 
choosing a career as men have. Most 
women who do marry take some 
kind of job when they leave school 
and many continue to hold a full- 
time job several years after they are 
married, 


Many a married woman finds it 


Condensed from How To Avoid Work. (Harper Brothers and World’s Work 
Lid.) 


necessary to add to the family in- 
come, and sometimes the death or 
sickness of a husband forces her into 
the réle of the main breadwinner. 
Even if she’s not forced, by financial 
circumstances, to contribute to the 
family income, any married woman 
needs some stimulating “ outside ” 
interest, some hobby that challenges 
her native abilities to the utmost. 
Otherwise, she’s bound to get into a 
rut running a home. 

And, finally, after her family has 
been brought up, a woman with 
nothing to do is likely to make a 
nuisance of herself interfering with 
the lives of her children. But a 
stimulating job interest in the later 
years gives her a new and attractive 
personality. 

So that this question of what you 
really want to do is one that should 
be of real interest to all men and all 
women. 

Just how far you go right now 
toward a final answer to this ques- 
tion is likely to depend largely on 
,your age and experience. 


[F you are a man with family re- 

sponsibilities, or if you are a career 
woman who is already employed, 
you have the immediate problem of 
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planning your career so that you can 
make the most pleasant and the most 
profitable use of your special 
abilities. 

If you are a mother of young 
children, you probably have your 
hands pretty full right now, but you 
can begin to think about what you 
would like to go into as a hobby 
interest to begin with and as a job 
interest if your family needs the 
help. 

And if you are an older man or 
woman, you have the immediate 
problem of finding an agreeable 
place of usefulness. 

But no matter what your age or 
condition or experience, the sooner 
you find out what you really want to 
do and do it the better, for that’s 
the only way anyone can avoid work. 


ou may have in mind some 

definite line you would like to 
follow. Most people do. If you don’t, 
it will be necessary for you to do 
some systematic “ digging ” until you 
strike some provisional fields that 
capture your interest. 

Try this approach. Suppose you 
were financially independent and 
were perfectly free to do anything 
you wanted, what would you do, if 
anything? 

If your inclinations are definite, the 
answer to this question provides at 
least a genera] definition of the field 
which you would enjoy most. 

And let’s get this straight. You 
can’t just say “I wouldn’t do any- 
thing”. For doing nothing is the 
worst kind of work—as anyone who 
has retired will tell you. 

Perhaps you may think that you 
haven’t the slightest idea of what 
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you would do. But I have talked with 
a great many people who have told 
me just that. And I have found that 
every one of them had at least a faint 
leaning in some direction or another 
and that this inclination came to the 
surface as soon as they began to re- 
view their experiences and what they 
liked and disliked about these 
experiences. 


CATHERINE Cox MILEs studied 
the childhood of some 300 great 
men and found that in a large share 
of the cases these men had achieved 
greatness in work that grew out of 
childhood hobbies. Consequently, a 
review of your childhood hobbies 
may furnish a clue. 

Sometimes a person can get an in- 
teresting lead by reviewing what 
studies he liked best at school and 
what outside activities in school or in 
community life were enjoyed most. 

Perhaps you have at some time 
during your life built or invented or 
written or created something original 
that particularly pleased you and that 
you considered to be your very own. 

It may be helpful for you to re- 
view what jobs you have held, what 
your duties consisted of, whether 
you were really interested in any of 
these jobs. 

If there is nothing appealing about 
any jobs you have held, or if you 
have very little job experience to fall 

, back on, you may find it helpful to 
recall, as best you can, all the voca- 
tions you have ever thought of, from 
the very first down to date. 


B®F-y, then, I'd suggest that you 
spend one hour a day absolutely 
alone for the next ten days, review- 
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"Tue housewife dought a pound of tomatoes from a street 

dealer. When she had walked a few yards she stopped, 
examined her change and concluded that the dealer had 
given her a shilling too much. So she went back and told 


her. 


“You're right, ma’am,” declared the dealer, taking the 
shilling. “ Here, just give us a hold of that bag a minute.” 

To the lady’s surprise she opened the bag, picked out a 
bad tomato, and put a good one in its place. 

“You were honest with me, ma’am,” she replied, seeing 
her questioning glance, “and I'll be honest with you.” 


PLS SISGS LISS IIS III II IDI IIAP OD 


ing your childhood hobbies, your 
favourite studies, your school and 
community activities, the various 
jobs you have held, the history of 
your vocational inclinations, 

Then, if you will expose yourself 
in reading and in personal contacts 
to various fields of human activity, 
in an attempt to make some selection 
of a general field which you would 
enjoy, I am certain that you will soon 
acquire some pretty definite ideas of 
what you would like to do. 

Once you know what general field 
interests you most—whether you’ve 
had to dig it out or whether you 
already knew it—you’re ready to look 
into the various kinds of jobs to be 
done in this field and to find out 
which ones appeal to you most. 

“Yes, but wait a minute,” you say. 
“Suppose I do go ahead and find 
out what kind of a job appeals to me 
most. So what? You don’t mean to 
tell me that I can have any job I 
want just because it appeals to me, 
do you?” 


AS one young insurance salesman 
told me, “I’m interested in 


criminology. I’d like to be a detec- 
tive. Or a lawyer. Or even a judge. 
But you just don’t up and be a judge. 


My wife thinks I’m crazy to waste 
time even thinking about such things. 
As she says: ‘It’s too late now, I’m 
married with two kids.’ Sure, selling 
insurance is a tough way to make a 
living, but at least we’re eating.” 

So, if, for any reason at all, you 
are wondering right now how on 
earth you could ever do the thing 
that appeals to you most, I'll say to 
you the same thing I said to this in- 
surance salesman, “Keep your shirt 
on.” 


‘THE first step in avoiding work is to 
decide what you want to do. Most 
of us are discouraged at the very on- 
set when we begin thinking of all the 
difficulties involved in the second and 
the third and the fourth step in our 
programme. We permit our minds to 
become swamped with a maze of 
problems which cannot be solved all 
at once. Consequently we lose hope 
before we even get started. 
However, if we undertake one step 
at a time, we find that the solution 
to each step is easy to reach. So 
let’s not worry just yet about how 
you'll arrive at the goal you're after 
or how you'll hurdle the difficulties 
which stand in your way. That 
comes later, 
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AS soon as you get a line on the 

kind of job which appeals to you 
most, correspond with, or, if you 
possibly can, talk with, leaders in 
your chosen field and with practical 
workers in the jobs which appeal to 
you. 

Find out as much as you can about 
each of these jobs—the basic abilities, 
relations with other people, required 
education and experience, and the 
approximate pay range in each job. 
Build up a list of points for and 
against each job, from your point of 
view, as you go along. Most leaders 
and practical workers in any field 
feel highly complimented when asked 
for information. 

No matter what your general field 
of interest, you'll find that there are 
many sub-divisions of the field. 

I am thinking of two young men 
who were interested in geology. One 
now specialises in Egyptology; the 
other in designing surface instru- 
ments for the detection of oil 
deposits. 


others whose original interests 
were in the general field of law 
are now quite far apart; one 
specialises in defending allergy suits 
for leading manufacturers of beauty 
products and the other concentrates 
on. bankruptcy and_ receivership 
cases. 

A men’s clothing salesman, fed up 
with his job but interested in 
physical education, now specialises in 
the sale of athletic equipment appro- 
priate for senior school students. 

Of three young women who 
wanted to write, one specialises in 
interviewing famous people, one 
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writes children’s stories, one prepares 
publicity articles for household 
products. 


[’s always a good idea to be on the 

lookout for jobs which promise 10 
become more important in the im- 
mediate years ahead. 

You might even stake out a new 
claim for yourself in one small sub- 
division of your field in which little 
or nothing has been done and in 
which you may excel. 

I’m thinking of a young man who 
became interested in marketing—one 
of the oldest fields known to man. 
The first time two men ever met on 
this earth, each probably traded 
something that he had for something 
that he wanted. 

There are a great many divisions 
of marketing, such as advertising, 
selling, merchandising, transporting, 
designing products, studying present 
and potential markets, and there are 
a great many sub-divisions of each 
of these—all of which have been 
pretty well worked over. 

Yet by specialising in one small 
sub-division of the study of con- 
sumer markets, in which little had 
been done (the technique of gather- 
ing dependable, first-hand informa- 
tion in personal interviews with con- 
sumers), this young man, within a 
few years, achieved an authoritative 
position in that field with an income 
that ran high in four figures. 


ANOTHER young man interested in 

the general field of retailing 
found, in his talks with some depart- 
ment-store owners, that there were 
unsolved problems in the credit de- 
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partments of these stores that 
interested him. 

He began specialising in the retail 
credit field and about a year later ize 
confined his efforts to the field of 
community credit systems. Within 
three years he had written several 
monographs on credit problems and 
was appointed to an important posi- 
tion. A few years later he was 
appointed to an even more important 
post in a national credit association. 

Some time ago, I met a secondary 
school teacher whose early interest in 
the general field of nutrition led ro 
her present specialisation in the 
study of students’ meals. For several 
years now she has been attending 
summer sessions at a well-known 
university. During the regular school 
year, she’s head dietician at a well- 
known college. 

These people are getting some- 
where fast because they are digging 
up new ground. They have not 
thrown themselves into circumstances 
where the chances of discovering 
anything new are negligible. They 
are not wasting their efforts in an 
impossible fight with thousands of 
others in a field that is already 
thoroughly worked over. 


"Tuere are thousands of fields un- 

touched—waiting to be explored 
—waiting to be opened by the in- 
quiring mind. The only reason why 
we hear so little of them is that most 
of us act like sheep, saying, “I think 
I'll go into business”, or “I think 
I'll go into social service”; or “I 
think I'll go into law”, or “I 


think [ll study engineering”, or “I 
think [ll go into medicine ”. 

We simply follow a beaten path 
and go into some general field 
without realising that every one of 
these general vocations has many 
divisions, and a great many more 
sub-divisions, requiring various kinds 
of abilities and leading to widely 
separated destinations. 

Instead of seeking some suitable 
sub-division of a selected field that 
is comparatively new, we blindly 
throw ourselves into open competi- 
tion with thousands of others and 
finally settle down wherever we 
happen to be thrown in the struggle. 


[IN selecting our job, most of us 

behave as if we had no intelligence 
or imagination whatsoever. You, or 
anyone else who can read, can look 
over the authoritative literature in 
any field and find there a statement 
of what is needed in that field. You, 
or anyone else who can write, can 
communicate with leaders in any 
field who will be very glad to tell 
you some of the unsolved problems 
that lend themselves to specialised 
attention and study. 

If you can stake out an entirely 
new claim that has never been 
worked, that is ideal. Then whatever 
you do will be new. It may be a fit 
subject for publication. And you will 
be able quickly to achieve an 
authoritative position within your 
own little bailiwick. 

* Next month : The Safe Way 

to Success. 





luckiest man was Adam. When he made a snappy 


remark, he knew no one had ever heard it before. 








































Battling “ye 
Hibernian Linnet . 





. the Roscommon Giant . . the 
"all were trained by a gay little man 


in 1 high black shoes 


DUMB DAN OF MADISON GARDEN 


JOHN LARDNER 


NE day, back in the Joe Louis 

era, a group of boxing men at a 

fight camp were discussing the 
genius of different managers. 

“IT take off my hat to no 
managers!” said Joe Gould, manager 
of Jim Braddock and Tommy Farr. 
“Your hat means nothing,” snapped 
Dumb Dan Morgan, with swift and 
cheerful scorn. “ You don’t even take 
it off when you eat!” 

Morgan had wit, and gaiety, and 
a frail, jaunty body that was almost 
always in motion, from the pale blue 
eyes and the busy chinbones down 
to the restless feet in high black shoes 
and white socks. 

Even when he was old and his 
fight-managing days were long over, 
Dan’s mind was free of nonsense and 
illusion. Right to the end, it turned 
over brightly and boldly, like the 
works of a good watch. 


JN the last few years, with money 

and fighters gone, he would sit 
in a chair in a corner of the office at 
Madison Garden, a pale little fellow 
with his hat and coat on, huddled 
over the racing form. 

When you came in with a question 
Dan knew what you wanted to know. 
He spoke from a classic crouch, 
right and left hands cocked, feet 
correctly placed, making the moves. 


Condensed from Newsweek 


“ This fella, ya see, moves like this 
when you lead . . . The other guy :s 
different ... He mauls with his 
left . . . Get the angle? . . . It’s like 
Wild Bert Kenny, that fought Demp- 
sey . . . This Kenny had a triple 
lead, with the knee, the elbow, and 
the top of the head . . . Dempsey 
kept low .. .” 

Once, when Morgan had Battling 
Levinsky, he turned him into a white 
hope—a menace to Jack Johnson’s 
championship—overnight. The pro- 
motion startied Levinsky. 

“And no wonder—he couldn’t 
knock your hat off,” said Morgan. 
“ But it made my blood boil, to hear 
those other guys building up their 
bums as white hopes. White hopes! 
The four best fighters in the world 
then, next to Johnson, were black 
men.” 


DAN would speak of the Law of 
Jaws, and how it applied to Jim 
Coffey, the Roscommon Giant. 

“ He was a great prospect, as long 
as he ate poor man’s food, like chuck 
steak, that keeps the jaws tough. But 
he came here from Ireland, made a 
little money, started eating porter- 
house, and the jaws went to hell. 
They knocked him down with a dirty 
look.” 

When Jack Doyle, the Hibernian 
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Linnet, was matched to fight Buddy 
Baer, his managers sent him off to 
the hills to get in shape. They sent 
Morgan along to train him. The 
Linnet, as his own contribution to 
training, married an actress, and 
brought her to camp with him. 

“Tt was an interesting camp,” said 
Dan. “I saw Doyle once, at lunch. 
He asked me how I was doing, and 
I told him I was eighty cents. ahead 
of the chef at pinochle.” 


(ON the night of the fight, Doyle was 

knocked out at an early moment 
in the first round, and Mrs. Doyle 
burst into tears. “This is his last 
fight,” she said. “I'll insist on it.” 
“So will the American public,” 
Morgan told her. 

Dan never tried to beat love again, 
but he went on trying, as he always 
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had, to beat the horses. In his liic- 
time, he spent nearly 500,000 dollars 
on this quest; and even in the last 
years, when money came hard, he 
never let a day go by without playing 
a daily double. 

“It’s like a tonic,” he said. “If I 
don’t have a bet down, my blood 
will stop circulating.” 

Dan was a satirist, with a sense 
of history. He had known things for 
a long time, he saw how they added 
up, and he made them funny. He 
might chew your ear off. He might 
bruise your ribs, fighting over the 
twenty fights his man Jack Britton 
boxed with Ted Kid Lewis. 

But he had a quality that made 
you think, with a sudden pinch of 
loneliness, when he died, “ What in 
God’s name will we do without 
Dan?” 


+ 


What Handshakes Say 


HAT is your reaction when you are offered a limp, fish- 
like hand to shake? You don’t like the person, no matter 
how honest and‘sincere he seems to be, 











Other kinds of handshake give clues to character, too, 
When the hand that shakes yours seems to crush your 
fingers, it is the hand of a man conscious of power. He 
crushes your hand as he would crush any opposition. 
Beware of him, 

The person who hardly touches your hand before he 
draws his hand away is not insulting you. He is shy and 
ill-at-ease. 

Don’t distrust the man who is over-anxious to shake 
your hand. He merely has a routine mind and is fussy. 

If the hand comes out with an exaggerated sweep, the 
ewner is vain and trying to impress you. 

—W. E. Mail. 


HE was born silly and had a relapse. 


SHE was always crying; in fact, she wept so much she 
made everybody’s corns ache. 






































® Humour is where you find it 


Oc with the Mptley/ 














Northern Highlights 
A FRIEND WAS ONCE ASSISTING AN 
Ulsterman home after a banquet 
at which the latter had imbibed too 
freely of the flowing bowl. Suddenly 
he stopped and shouted: “Til not 
geo a step further with you till you 
explain to me the difference between 
the doctrine of Predestination and 
Justification by Faith.” 

“But you're too drunk now to 
understand it,” said his friend. “Tl 
explain it to you some time when 
you're sober.” 

“When I’m sober I won’t want to 
know,” was the reply. 

The ordinary Ulsterman has little 
interest in art. On one occasion Mr. 
W. D. Humphreys, land agent of the 
Duke of Abercorn, took a tenant into 
the church of Strabane to show him 
a memorial stained-glass window re- 
presenting Christ and the Twelve 
Apostles. 

The old man, thinking that it was 
a collective portrait of the Major 
(Humphreys’ father) and his family, 
said : 

“It’s very like the ould Major, but 
I didn’t know he had so large a 
family.” 

Another tenant insisted on the 
ladies of the family coming to see a 
beautiful statue that had been sent 
to him from America. When they 
arrived he pointed out a large plaster 
statue of Venus with a huge clock 
fixed in its stomach. 





Considering that they are a pious 
people, Ulstermen are addicted to 
swear words and unholy language; 
but it really means nothing except a 
quaint method of accentuation. The 
conductor of a fife-and-drum band 
while beating time at a practice was 
thus heard to address his musicians : 
Now ye have it, damn ye, keep it; 
Damn yer sowl, McCusker, keep it; 
Damn yer sowl, McCusker; 

Damn yer sowl, McCusker, keep it. 

The late Lord Lifford succeeded 
in getting up a light railway to run 
through part of the County Donegal. 
On one occasion, when the train was 
pursuing its leisurely course, a 
countryman was seen running down 
to the line shouting: “Hell to your 
sowls—Lord Lifford.” 

The guard and driver thinking that 
his lordship was near and anxious to 
get into the train, pulled up at once and 
the man got in and seated himself. 

“Where is Lord Lifford?” said the 
guard. 

“What do I know about Lord 
Lifford?” said the mew passenger. 
“Go ahead.” 

—Sir Joun Ross, Pilgrim Scrip. 


Life on the Canal 


Y GRANDMOTHER’S GREAT-GRAND- 

father got a house and a job at 

the Fifth Lock on the Royal Canal 

when it was opened nearly 200 years 

ago; and four generations of them 
lived and died on its banks. 
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Sincerest Form of Flaherty 


; Jack B. Yeats tells this story about his brother, W. B. Yeats. 
When the Irish Government appointed a Commission ta super- 
vise the film industry, they decided that the Irish equivalent of both 
Bloomsbury and Battersea should be represented. Accordingly, W. B. 
— Yeats, the poet, found: himself sitting next to a publican, whom I 





will call Seamus Flaherty. si 
1s : The most hypercritical of literary craftsmen had prepared with 
to 5 immense. labour a statement of his views about the relationship 
eS | between Authority and Art, represented in this case by the Govern- 


a : ment and the cinemas. He had weighed every sentence and polished 














every paragraph. 


In due course Yeats was asked for his views and read his state- 
ment. He finished amid a respectful silence. Then the chairman 


called upon the publican. 


Seamus Flaherty thereupon rose and said: “I heartily agree with 
Mr. Yeats. Indeed, sir, he has taken the very words out of my 


mouth.” —-PETERBOROUGH in the Daily Telegraph. 





I learned to swim at Jones’s Road 
Bridge, and went to school at North 
William Street, on the canal bank, 
farther down. 

My grandaunt, who died in a state 
of acute indignation brought on by 
the mistaken kindness of someone 
letting her hear Churchill’s speech 
at the end of the war, had such a 
proprietary interest in the canal that 
she used to give us permission to 
swim in it. 

She was born at the lock house and 
never moved far from it. She recalled 
her grandfather, and his hospitable 
nature. 

“T just live up there be the canal,” 
he’d say. “Drop in any time you're 
passing.” 

—BRENDAN BEHAN in the Irish Press. 


County Down Ceilidhe 

MY HUSBAND AND I HELD A CEILIDHE 
in the autumn after our “new” 

farmhouse at Ballycam (near Porta- 

ferry, Co. Down) was renovated, and 





¥ 


to it we invited everyone who had 
had a hand in building the house. 
And the shoemaker, who is also an 
organist and choirmaster, came to 
make the music. 

The lady guests were shown all 
over the house, and then when we 
had tea (and cakes, but everyone was 
too “ polite” to eat much) and the 
room had been cleared again, the 
violinist tuned up and the dancing 
began. 

Outside Ireland the best known 
Irish dance is the jig, but only once 
have I seen an Irish jig danced at a 
ceilidhe. The most popular dances 
are sets more after the style of 
lancers, but with lovely and historic 
names like The Walls of Limerick 
and The Waves of Tory—great fun 
to dance in, but most exhausting, and 
so between dances someone is called 
on for a song or a come-all-ye. It is 
the older men who know the come- 
all-yees, and they sing best after a 
bottle of porter, but a little banter- 
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ing is enough to bring the girls to 
their feet. 


“Come on, Eilish—it’s time you A 


gave us a bit of a song,” someone 
calls out as eight or twelve breathless 
dancers drop into their chairs, the 
men at one end of the room and the 
girls at the other. 

“Oh, I don’t know any,” says 
Eilish, unblushingly. 

“You do so. Sure, weren’t you 
singing some lovely ones at O’Cal- 
laghan’s the other night?” 

“TI forget them now.” 

“Come on, Eilish! You haven’t 
forgotten The Flower of the County 
Down.” 

“Or Danny Boy,” suggests some- 
one else, “or the Gentle Maiden.” 

“Or The Rose of Tralee?” 

It is too much for Eilish. She had 
every intention of singing, anyway, 
and had decided days ago just what 
she would sing—not a folk song (out 
of a false respect for a Protestant 
house, as Protestants have not got 
the Irish culture)}—at last she rises 
with the unconscious grace of a good 
dancer and, without accompaniment, 
sings sweetly Brahms’ Lullaby. 

The only people who contributed 
nothing to the evening were the few 
Protestant men. Of Scottish planta- 
tion stock, we “ Prods ” have lost our 
Scottish heritage of song and reel, 
and by our background have been cut 
off from acquiring the wealth of Irish 
traditional music. 

A few Protestant girls may have 
learnt Irish dancing in their Girl 
Guide companies or at a social club, 
bet the men among us have nothing 
left but self-consciousness and a life- 
long sense of something missing. 

—M. H. Campserrt, As Luck 
Would Have It. 


THE IRISH DIGEST 


Alias Clark Gable 

FTER THREE DAYS’ JUNKETING IN 
Dublin while I left my yacht 
Antares in charge of a longshoreman, 
I arrived back in Dun Laoghaire 
with the intention of lunching and 
sailing for Holyhead in the after- 
noon. But alas! In the Royal Irish 
Yacht Club, over lunch, I met 
a local girl-who-had-made-good-in- 
Hollywood with her fiancé. 

That afternoon they were engaged 
to go to her native village, down the 
coast, where the local annual regatta 
was taking place. At the conclusion 
of this water-feast she was to present 
the prizes. I suggested that it would 
be most suitable if they arrived by 
sea for such a function, and so after 
lunch we set off in Antares. 

On our arrival Antares was imme- 
diately surrounded by the populace, 
who pushed out from the shore in 
every imaginable craft, from coracle 
to raft, to pay tribute to their 
local Venus. Poor Antares’ topsides 
suffered severely; still, it was the end 
of the season. After an hour or so of 
signing autographs, the young couple 
began to weary of the public adula- 
tion, and sought means to get some 
respite. 

I was able to arrange this by get- 
ting them below, supplying them 
with the remains of the bottle of 
whiskey which, up till then, I had 
been discussing in the saloon, and 
myself appearing on deck dressed in 
a ten-gallon hat and chappareros, 
which latter I sometimes wore to 
keep my legs warm on cold night 
passages. 

The astonished populace proved 
curious as to my identity, and on my 
revealing it as Clark Gable, they 
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immediately pressed me for auto- 
graphs, thus leaving Venus undis- 
turbed below. 

After an hour of this, it was time 
to go ashore for the prize-giving. We 
were pulled ashore in a gig to a jetty 
where was waiting the oldest Ford 
car in Ireland. In this antique vehicle 
Venus and I were drawn by a team 
of strong men who manned two long 
tow-ropes, and who were preceded 
by a pipe band playing Believe Me 
If All Those Endearing Young 
Charms, to the scene of the prize- 
giving. After the ceremony nothing 
would satisfy the now thoroughly 
roused people but that I should make 
them a speech. 

All these antics put the nose of the 
fiancé somewhat out of joint, but he 
bore himself heroically; and I, caught 
up in what had originated as an act 
of mercy, could find no way w har- 
ness the whirlwind of enthusiasm 
which I had unwittingly released. 

—Lorp STANLEY OF ALDERLEY, 
Sea Peace (Peter Davies, 12/6). 


Birth of a Notion 

. BETHEL SOLOMONS, THEN MASTER 

of the Rotunda Maternity Hos- 
pital, and a most popular man in 
Dubiin, accompanied by a friend, 
the late Mr. Justice Geoghegan, was 
driving to the Phoenix Park races. It 
was on a Saturday and during the 
period that one-way traffic was up 
Grafton Street (not, as now, in the 
reverse direction). 

Solomons was in a hurry to catch 
the first race and, forgetting this, 
drove down towards College Green, 
when a civic guard stopped him. 








“ Believe it or not, that 
was music.” 
—Dublin Opinion. 











Solomons asked the guard: “ Why 
have you stopped me—what wrong 
have I done?” 

The guard answered: “Don’t you 
know you are driving against the 
traffic in a one-way street? It’s back 
you'll go.” 

Solomons hoped the guard would 
recognise his friend the High Court 
judge, but the limb of the law was 
in no mood to be browbeaten. 

“Go back now as I tell you, and 
obey the law.” 

At that moment Solomons had a 
brain-wave and said: “Do you know 
who I am? What would you have 
said if I had told your wife to go 
back and not worry me?” 

The guard took a good look and 
recognised him. “Get on with you 
now,” he said—and let him by. 

—CuHarLes S. P. Hamicton, East, 

West. 


VERY man should have a fair-sized cemetery in which 


to bury the faults of his friends. 


—H. W. BEECHER. 
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The Man Who 


Percy French forgot to copyright “ Abdul the Bulbul Ameer”, 
hat made millions for others 





Couldn’t Hold 


on to Money 


ROY BRADFORD 


wrF the name Percy French means 
i oetieg to the present generation 

it means the composer of Phil the 
Fluther’s Ball and The Mountains of 
Mourne—those songs at least will 
ensure him a kind of immortality. 
Yet the songs, and there were dozens 
of them, were only one facet of the 
great humorist. 

He was a highly gifted artist. And 
this talent was turned to good 
account in his unique “ entertain- 
ment ”. 

There were the amusing mono- 
logues, and stories, illustrated as he 
went along with sketches in chalk, 
pictures which, when turned upside 
down, turned out to be something 
quite different. 


HE was not of the music-hall— 

there was no “ bashing ” the songs 
at the gallery. He drifted from amus- 
ing his family at childhood parties 
into the larger intimacy of the 
concert-hall. 

His effects were of the crayon 
rather than the custard-pie, and all 
his work was marked with an inborn 
delicacy of taste and _ sentiment 
which made it as acceptable for a 
school-concert as for the tough 
critic who said of a New York 
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appearance in 1910: “This “ct is 
worth 2,500 dollars a week to any 
circuit.” 


UNLIKE many, Percy French came 

up the easy way. He was a son 
of the “ big house ”: Cloonyquin, in 
the grassy baronies of County 
Roscommon, and life, with its ponies, 
tennis under the copper beeches, 
picnics with his eight brothers and 
sisters among the loughs and hills, 
was all a boy could wish. 

It was the late 1860s and, with the 
end of the American Civil War, the 
Christy Minstrel songs were in 
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| HAVE many happy memories of Percy French’s visits to Formby 

(near Liverpool), where I lived as a girl. He stayed with our neigh- 
bour, his cousin, Canon Richardson, on his journeys to and from 
Ireland. 

His wife packed for him and saw that he was suitably turned out 
for his vartous public engagements. On the occasion of a Command 
Performance at Sandringham, however, she happened to be away 
from home. On arrival, Percy found that he had wiih him only the 
patched fishing boots in which he had travelled; so he had to wear 


them. 
In the course of the evening, little Prince Olaf, as he then was, 
came skipping up to him with the remark: “What funny boots 


you have got on, Mr. French!” To which, nothing daunted, he 
replied : “Oh, they are the fashion!” 
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—Mkrs. M. K. Poo.e in the Radio Times. 








vogue. Percy was to write and sing 
coon songs until he died. 

“I was born a boy and have re- 
mained one ever since,” as he said 
years later. 

Life carried him along, gentle, 
sociable, completely lacking in busi- 
ness sense and in the ability to hold 
on to money. 

Charmed by the discovery in 
Euclid that “ two straight lines can- 
not enclose a space unless one of 
them is crooked” he allowed him- 
self to be launched as an enginecr- 
ing student in T.C.D. 


HE spent a record eight years there 
acquiring a degree, but he accom- 
plished much in other directions. 

A reputation as a versifier and as 
a performer on the banjo—after- 
wards his only instrument—brought 
him laurels at “smokers” and 
dinner parties. 

There was illicit tennis on the 
Provost’s lawn, an escapade at 
Punchestown races dressed as a 
minstrel and “real silk tights for a 


bogus fairy” who sang from the 
Gaiety stage Little Sweetheart, Come 
and Kiss Me. 

It was at a Trinity concert that 
he first sang Abdul the Bulbul 
Ameer, yet because he forgot to 
copyright it, it was pirated all over 
the world and never brought him a 
penny during his lifet*me. 

In r890, after a spell in Cavan 
as Inspector of Drains—a period 
rich in comic material later turned 
to account—and an _ unsuccessful 
editorship of a comic journal, he 
landed on his professional feet in 
Dublin with a musical comedy, 
written by himself and Dr. Houston 
Collisson, a clergyman who later 
became his stage partner. 

This success was followed up with 
a comedy lecture which rocked the 
town and his career was now set. 
An invitation to appear in London 
led him to settle there in rgoo. 

He died in harness and was 
buried at Formby on the Lancashire 
coast, across the sea from the purple 
Mountains of Mourne. 


AKE your own sunshine. It may not brown. the skin, but 


it will warm the heart. 


































In coming ashore [I'd ignored warnings and asked for 
trouble, and now here it was. Yelling and screeching, the 


Chinese mob was heading straight for me. . . 


THE MAD DOG OF HANKOW 


MARTEN CUMBERLAND 


OOKING back on it the thing 

appears merely comic. I was 

young, with romantic notions 
that had taken me to sea as a wire- 
less operator, and with a wistful 
dream that travel and experience 
might make me a writer. 

All of which is doubtless another 
way of saying that I was a good deal 
of a fool. 

Yet at the time the affair wasn’t 
funny. At twenty you don’t finger the 
trigger of a gun unless there appears 
to be adequate reason. I was fully 
convinced I had reason. Plenty of it, 
and . . . but Id better start at the 
beginning. 


MY ship was alongside the bund in 
Hankow. We sailed with a Chinese 
crew, as did all the other ships of 
our company. And we'd had a lot of 
trouble in the last couple of years. 
There was a good deal of traffic in 
opium, and that meant money—and 
trouble. Off Colombo there had been 
a murder on my ship, and at this port 
we left the resigned and fatalistic 
murderer with the police. There had 
been a mutiny on our sister ship, 
and Chinese stokers had thrown the 
second engineer into a furnace. 
That’s the background—or a bit of 
it. Now, at Hankow, the whole city 
was seething, and an outbreak of 
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LLONDonER by birth and Dublin 

man by adoption, Marien 
Cumberland is the author of 
many detective stories. 





violence was expected at any 
moment. 

Ships flying flags of every nation 
lay along the bund, their decks for 
the most part empty, and with no 
sound of winch or crane. Not a lick 
of work was being done anywhere. 
The broad street lay sweltering in the 
heat, and completely empty of life. 

I was very conscious of the odd- 
ness of it all as I walked down the 
gangway, and felt the scorching 
cement burn through my rubber- 
soled shoes. 

Not a single rickshaw boy! Daily, 
for the last week, there had been 
a score of them, seemingly asleep in 
or under their cars. But they leaped 
to life, shouting and fighting, the 
instant a “foreign devil ”—who 
might prove a good fare—showed any 
sign of coming ashore. 

Now—-silence. Not a starving rick- 
shaw boy out to earn a meal. Noth- 
ing but an oppressive stillness that 
brooded over this great esplanade, 
a in the almost white sun- 
ight. 
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"THERE was nothing for it but to 

walk, and I set off accordingly. A 
stroll of twenty minutes wouldn’t 
worry me. But the abnormal silence 
began to stir up an imagination 
already worked on quite a bit by 
shipmates, who either believed the 
stories they told, or found amuse- 
ment in pulling the leg of young 
“ Sparks ”, 

I was bound for the English Con- 
cession, and the Customs House, for 
a game of tennis. I had a racket 
under one arm and an automatic 
pistol on my hip. The gun weighed 
rather heavily in white flannel 
trousers. I’d felt a bit foolish when 
I'd “packed” the gun. But it gave 
me some confidence none the less. 

This wasn’t my first trip to China, 
and carrying a gun was not all non- 
adult romanticism. 

I’d seen river pirates soon after 
they’d made a murderous raid, and 
the Yellow River was infested by. 
them. In Nanking I'd seen a pirate 





exposed in a wicker cage, and every 
day the police operated on him, un- 
pleasantly, with a view to extracting 
information. On my own ship the 
Old Man had seen, and described, 
photographs of the death of a 
thousand cuts. 

So these things, and other horrors, 
began to take shape in my mind as 
I walked the hot, empty bund. 

Occasionally on a ship’s deck I'd 
see a sailor, Swedish or Greek, half 
asleep beneath an awning rigged over 
the fo’c’sle head. Or a greaser was 
washing a singlet and dungarees 
whilst he whistled a Creolla dance 
tune. 


I left the bund, turned off to 

my right, and got a little mixed 

in my bearings. Hitherto a rickshaw 

boy had taken care of things, and 
now I was momentarily at a loss. 

I knew I wasn’t far from the 
Customs House, a cool drink and 
tennis. I thought I was certainly in 
the English Concession, but I wasn’t 
sure. This blank emptiness of streets 
and buildings was confusing. There 
was not a soul to be seen. I remem- 
bered being told that all Europeans 
were “standing to arms”, and were 
in readiness. 

I looked around me for a recog- 
nisable landmark, and looked vainly. 
Not very far away was the Chinese 
quarter, and I could smell it, but 
that didn’t help me. 

Then, as I hesitated, trying to 
decide which way I’d turn, I heard 
the curious and not easily forgotten 
sing-song yell of a Chinese mob. 
Staccato cries and piercing notes, 
odd and sinister, rose on the sultry 
air. And round the corner they 










came, running their fastest, and 
heading straight for me! 

The onrush was completely unex- 
pected, and, for a moment, all I 
could do was stare, Certainly, hot 
and tired as I was, I had little 
capacity for running. And I saw that 
if I could run I could never outstrip 
this flying mob. 

Yelling, they came right at me, 
and, despite the heat, I felt cold. 
Suddenly the very smell of violence 
and of fear was let loose. 

I went up a couple of steps to the 
doorway of a house. I seem to re- 
member it was a rather imposing 
structure of white or cream stone. 
Maybe it was some government 
building, or bank or insurance 





Yelling, the mob came right at me, and despite the heat I felt cold... 





offices; but anyhow the place showed 
no sign of life. 

I don’t think it even occurred to 
me to look for a bell, or to hammer 
on the door. In any case there was 
no time for amy such action. The 
crowd of coolies, or whatever they 
might be, were only a few yards 
away. 


JN the doorway I pulled the auto- 

matic from my pocket. I wanted no 
wicker-cage fun and games, and no 
death of a thousand cuts. In coming 
ashore like this I’d ignored warnings 
and asked for trouble, and now here 
it was. 

Then I paused. Perhaps it was 
something in the faces of the leading 
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Chinks that bid me wait. They were 
screeching, but their eyes were fixed 
straight ahead. They passed me. 
They didn’t look as if they’d even 
seen me. Perhaps, after all, I could 
fight for it? Maybe only two or 
three of the rearguard would drop 
out to finish me off? 

But the mob ran, and kept on run- 
ning. Not one of them seemed to 
glance at me. Perhaps the population 
of Hankow had suddenly become 
insane? 

Shaken, and drained of emotions 
for the moment, I stepped from the 
doorway, and gazed after the mob. 
They were vanishing round a corner. 
I saw a fat man, tiring visibly, and, 
behind him, a dog. 

So I followed in the wake of the 


lunatics, revolutionaries, strikers, 
pirates—I didn’t know who or what 
they were. 


I found the English Concession, 
and entered the Customs House 
gratefully. With thoughts of some- 
thing long and cool, and ice tinkling 
in a glass, I went up to the club- 
room on the first floor. 


Just for one moment I thought that 
the Customs Club, too, was 
empty. Then I realised that every- 
one was crowded at the farther end 
of the big room, and were staring 
from windows down into the street. 
One man turned and saw me. 
“Hullo, Sparks! Come here. 
Here’s something worth watching.” 
I went to the window and looked 
out. All I saw was a dog. He was a 
small, mangy-looking brute, too. But, 


as I looked, I appreciated quite a 
number of things: one of them being 
that the dog was mad. 

And, even as I looked, I witnessed 
the end of the business. Across the 
street was the German Concession, 
and we were looking at the German 
Fire Station. In front of this build- 
ing the dog was showing off. He 
looked pleased with himself. He was 
small, but he had swept the streets 
of Hankow and driven an army be- 
fore him. He now trotted to a lamp- 
post, and raised one leg—a gesture 
of derision and contempt for the 
whole human race. 

But arrogance was his undoing. As 
I watched there came from the Fire 
Station a big, fat, blond man. He 
advanced with immense caution, He 
carried a bamboo pole some twenty 
feet long and at the end of the 
pole was a wire noose. With great 
care he tip-toed forward, and slipped 
theynoose over the head of the in- 
toxicated dog. Holding his captive 
at a great deal more than arm’s- 
length the German led away the de- 
flated, canine hero. 

“Well, that’s that!” said a voice 
at the window. “ The show is over. 
What about a spot of tennis?” 


E speaker turned, and saw me. 
“Hullo, Sparks! Have a drink? 
Did you walk here? See any trouble 
on the way?” 
“I saw none,” I said. “But J 
could use a drink.” 
After all it was a poor story, and 
not worth the laugh. They might 
even think I’d made it all up. 


EVERY man who is high up loves to think that he has 
done it all himself; and the wife smiles and lets it go 


at that. 


—J. M. Barriez. 



























Few of the Wild Geese ever saw Ireland again, but they 
made the name of Irishmen honoured and feared from St. 





Petersburg to Lisbon 


On an Irishman’s Word 


of Honour 


BRIAN FITZGERALD 


HE last fight of Ireland as a 

nation in arms took place at 

Limerick in 1691, when the 
gallant Colone] Patrick Sarsfield 
organised a desperate stand in the 
hope that French aid, promised by 
King Louis XIV, would arrive in 
time. 

But as October came and still no 
French help arrived, no other course 
was open to Sarsfield but to sur- 
render Limerick, the last Irish strong- 
hold, upon honourable terms to Wil- 
liam of Orange. 

The terms included religious 
liberty for Catholics and the reten- 
tion of their estates by the Irish. Any 
officer or soldier who did not desire 
to remain as a subject of King Wil- 
liam could go to the Continent with 
his family and possessions. 


ON October 13, 1691, the Treaty of 

Limerick was signed. But hardly 
was the ink dry when Irish sentries, 
looking down the river Shannon, 
saw the French fleet coming into 
view. The long-expected aid from 
King Louis had come at last. But it 
was too late. 

Sarsfield stuck honourably to the 
Treaty. The French troops were not 


Condensed from Everybody’s 


landed. All that their admiral could 
do was to place his ships at the ser- 
vice of those Irishmen who wished 
to go to France. 

It was a moving scene when the 
defeated Irish, still bearing them- 
selves proudly, made their final 
choice—whether to take the oath of 
allegiance to William III or leave 
Ireland to take service in France. The 
broken walls of Limerick were black 
with citizens, and the neighbouring 
hills were covered with an awe-struck 
peasantry. 

The air was full of the wailing of 
women soon to be left desolate, as 
the Irish troops were paraded and 
addressed by General Ginkell, the 
English commander, who recom- 
mended William as master, and by 
Sarsfield, who pleaded the cause of 
Louis of France. 


AT length the troops, drawn up in 

a meadow on the bank of the 
Shannon, were ordered to pass in 
review. Those who wished to remain 
in Ireland were directed to file off at 
the spot where stood the flag of Eng- 
land. All who passed the flag were 
to be considered as having made 
their choice for France. 
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of the Wild Geese continued to serve their adopted 
country. At the end of the 19th century, a man of Irish descent, 
MacMahon, rose to the rank of Marshal in the French Army, and 


became a President of France. 


An Irish Brigade was also maintained in Spain, and a Waterford 
man, Richard Wall, became Prime Minister of Spain. In his palace 
at Madrid he had the pleasure of being assiduously courted by the 
ambassador of George II, and of bidding defiance in high terms to 


the ambassador of George IIi. 


Peter Lacey, a Limerick man, became Brigadier-General under 
Peter the Great, and so improved the Russian troops by intro- 
ducing methods of drill that some of the worst soldiers in Europe 


became some of the best. 





When the long procession ended, 
hardly more than 1,000 out of some 
15,000 men had agreed to enter into 
William’s service. 

So began the “ Flight of the Wild 
Geese.” Yet not all of those who 
originally elected to leave Ireland did 
so. Some 8,000 Irish, mostly officers 
and soldiers, but also including some 
hundreds of women and children, 
left for France in accordance with 
the terms of the Treaty. 

But accommodation was insuffi- 
cient to transport all those soldiers’ 
kin. As the French boats put off 
there was a rush into the surf. Some 
women, clinging to the ropes till their 
fingers were cut through, were 
dragged out of their depth and 
perished in the waves. 


JN Ireland henceforth there was 
peace. But it was the peace of 
exhaustion and despair. Resistance 
was at an end. The domination of 
the English colonists was absolute. 
When—in violation of the Treaty 
of Limerick—stern measures were 
taken against the Catholics, many of 
those who originally intended to 
remain in Ireland also crossed to 





France. The number of Irishmen 
serving in France rose to 24,000. 

Many of the Irish exiles believed, 
no doubt, that one day they would 
return in the ships of a conquering 
French fleet to the land of their birth. 
But very few of them were ever to 
see Ireland again. 

Yet the “ Wild Geese” were to 
win glory and make the name of 
Irishmen honoured and feared on 
the Continent from St. Petersburg to 
Lisbon. They and their descendants 
were to scatter over all Europe and 
become “brave Irish generals, dex- 
terous Irish diplomatists, Irish 
Counts, Irish Barons, Irish Knights 
of Saint Louis and Saint Leopold, 
of the White Eagle and of the Golden 
Fleece.” 


‘ORMED into an Irish Brigade, the 

“Wild Geese” fought Louis 
XIV’s battles against England on the 
Continent. The gallant Sarsfield him- 
self waged war in Flanders, and took 
part in the Battle of Steinkirk in 
1692, his courage and ability earning 
him the esteem of the French army 
and causing him to be mentioned in 
despatches. 
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He met William of Orange again 
upon the field of Landen in July, 
1693. The French army was vic- 
torious, and William was forced to 
retreat, But the victory was dearly 
bought. Over 10,000 crack French 
troops fell and Patrick Sarsfield: him- 
self was mortally wounded. 

This same year saw the establish- 
ment of the Irish Brigade as an in- 
tegral part of the regular army of 
France. What had been only an 
experiment was now proved to be a 
success by the auspicious valour of 
the Irish soldiers. 

In the Marlborough battles, Irish 
Protestant troops were to be found 
fighting on the French side and [rish 
Catholic troops against it. 

At Blenheim, where the French 
suffered a total defeat, it was re- 
marked by King Louis that the Irish 
regiments never broke their ranks 
and lost neither colours nor prisoners 
to the enemy. At _  Ramillies, 
Churchill’s colours were captured by 
Lord Clare’s Irish regiment. 


AT Malplaquet, too, the Irish 

“ Royal Regiment ” distinguished 
itself engaging the English, and 
Major O’Mahony’s troops had 
covered themselves with glory by 
their brilliant defence of Cremona 
against the forces of Prince Eugene 
of Savoy, a few years before. 


As the “ Wild Geese” died, their 
sons inherited their places and tradi- 
tions. Back in Ireland, although 
foreign recruiting was an offence 
punishable by death, the outward 
flow of exiles continued right down 
to the 18th century. 

In the War of the Austrian 
Succession the Irish regiments 
fought for France against England, 
and their charge at the Battle of 
Fontenoy, in 1745, turned the victory 
in favour of the French. 


‘FuE hero of Fontenoy was Count 
Thomas Arthur Lally. His title he 
inherited from his mother, for his 
father, Sir George Lally, was an Irish 
Jacobite who had crossed to France 
in 1691. Count Lally had a remark- 
able career in the service of France. 
With the Restoration of Louis 
XVIIL the Irish Brigade was finally 
dissolved. The French King held a 
review of the three last regiments, 
and solemnly presented them with a 
farewell banner of white silk. 

On it was embroidered an Irish 
harp surrounded with shamrocks and 
fleurs-de-lis, the emblems of Ireland 
and France. It bore the motto 
Semper et Ubique Fidelis—Faithful, 
always and everywhere—and the 
dates 1692-1792. During those hun- 
dred years, 500,000 Irishmen fell in 
the army of France. 


eR 


ARCHBISHOP Mooney, of Detroit, is: credited with this 
piece of classic advice on the place of golf in the life 


of the Church. 


“If your score is over 100, you are neglecting your golf,” 
he said to a young priest. “If it fails below 90, you are 


neglecting your parish.” 


—Bos. Hore. 
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OLD SONG, In Dublin’s Fair 
City, where the girls are so 
pretty, is amply justified, though I 
should give an unhesi- 
tating vote for the out- 
standing beauty of the 
Galway women. 

Galway City is a sheer delight. Its 
citizens claim to represent “the real 
Ireland ”, as opposed to what they 
term “top-heavy ” Dublin. Both the 
buildings—some ancient, others ultra- 
modern—and the atmosphere are 
entirely different from those in any 
other place I visited. 

The theory that the beauty of its 
raven-haired and graceful women is 
due to the former inter-Galway- 
Spain sea commerce was discounted 
by a local clergyman. He claimed 
that the people were the “black 
Celts ”, whose counterparts are to be 
found in the Western Highlands of 
Scotland. 

The older women wear fringed 
black or brown shawls in Spanish 
mantilla style. 

—GILBERT HARDACRE in the 
Oxford Mail. 


GALWAY 


A STONE EPITAPH SET INTO THE WALL 
of the old graveyard near Port- 
na-Blagh, County Donegal, reads: 
“Heere lyeth the bodte 
of Anne Sanforde late 
wife unto Captain Fohn 
Sanforde who desesed the 13 of Ivly 
Anno Demeni 1621 for whose sake 
this chapell was erected.” 


DONEGAL 


There follows a homily in still 
quainter spelling: 

“COM NERE M FRIND BEHOVLD & SEE 
SvrRE AS I AM SOE SHALL YOV BEE 
AS IS MY STATE W IN THIS TOOME 
SOE SHALL YOV BEE BEFORE Y 


DOOME 

THEREFORE IN TIME REMEMBER 
DEATH 

BEFORE YOV LOSE YOUR VITAL 
BRATH.” - 


In the last line the sculptor mis- 
spelled “ breath”, but apparently he 
noticed the error, for he neatly in- 
serted a diminutive “E ”. 

The reference to “ Chapell” sug- 
gests that the memorial was removed 
to its present position from another 
place, as the local records attribute 
the erection of a church at this site 
to a Mac Swine (or Mac Sweeney) 
chieftain. 

—M.A.T. in the Evening Mail. 


T IS MANY YEARS SINCE GOLDEN 
eagles have been seen regularly in 

Ireland, but two years ago several 
pairs of them were re- 

ANTRIM ported on Rathlin Island 
and in County Antrim. 

One man who had a close-up view 
of the birds was Arnold Benington, 
the ornithologist. While looking for 
buzzards along a high bluff above 
one of the Glens of Antrim he came 
across an eyrie. Round about were 
the skeletons of rabbits and other 
small animals and, what was most 
exciting, a number of feathers that 
could only belong to a golden eagle. 

The party went into hiding 
(Benington was accompanied by a 
friend and by his son Michael), and 
shortly afterwards they saw an eagle 
in the distance flying slowly and 
majestically around a pinnacle of 
rock. 

Moving along the cliffs, they were 
rewarded with an impressive sight. 
The great bird, with a wing span of 
at least seven feet, glided past them 
and came to rest on a boulder not 
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more than fifty feet away. Benington 
said it was an unforgettable ex- 


perience. 
—Irish Catholic. 


NEXT TIME YOU'RE GOING THROUGH 

Roscommon have a look at 

Curley’s Tree, Just walk into Jimmy 

Curley’s grocery 

ROSCOMMON shop and you'll see 

it growing right 

out of the shop-floor—and disappear- 
ing through the shop ceiling. 

It’s a blackthorn with a base ten 
inches in diameter. The story is that 
when they came to build the house 
100 years ago it was a lone bush, 
and, rather than dig it out, they built 
the house around it. 

But the jovial Jimmy Curley—one 
of Roscommon’s best-known busi- 
messmen and a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce—has a us¢ 
for it: he hangs fruit on it. Though 
it’s still rooted, it doesn’t bloom any 
more. But he has had it treated to 
keep the wocdworm away. 

—Times Pictorial. 


Mr. and Mrs. Beeb 


THE IRISH DIGEST 


EVEN MEN ON A_ RECENT BIRD- 

watching survey found a “ ghost 
village ” on the Great Blasket. 

The expedition found a 
KERRY cluster of neat homes. In 
’ one the table had not 
been cleared after tea, and the chairs 
stood at an angle as if they had been 
pushed back by diners. A layer of 
dust had settled on the furniture and 
ornaments. Beds were made and in 
the grates peat fires waited ready to 
be lit. But there was no sign of life, 
except for the big “killer” seagulls 
screaming out from the roof of every 
empty house. 

Said Mr. John Petch, twenty-four- 
year-old student, of Trinity College, 
Dublin, who led the expedition: 
“We anchored our thirty-ton- ketch 
and walked towards the houses ex- 
pecting to be greeted by about thirty 
villagers. But there was not a soul 
anywhere. We called out and our 
voices just echoed in the stillness. 
Everything was left as if the inhabi- 
tants had just gone out for the day.” 

—Sunday Dispatch. 





[8 breeding from captive Irish hares the Dublin Zoo was 

thought to have done the hitherto impossible. 

Now Mrs, R. C. Symonds writes to me thai her father, 
Count de la Poer, did it years ago. He died in 1939. 

While harvesting in Clonmel he picked up a buck leveret 
and reared it on a bottle. A mate was found a year later, 
and the couple, known as Mr. and Mrs. Beeb, produced 


twins. 


Mrs. Beeb returned to the wild state, but Mr. Beeb and 
one of his sons ran about the house for ten years. They 
were very fond of lump sugar. 

PETERBO 


ROUGH in the Daily Telegraph. 





HEN a man boasts, it is an indication that he holds his 


listener in higher esteem than he does himself. 














This well-known critic, and former Abbey star, has a 
warning for the young Irish actor 


Is Acting 
or the 


in the Heart 


Head ? 


GABRIEL FALLON 





ARLY this year, in the course of 
‘42 study of the early Irish stage, 
Professor Smith Clark of Cin- 

cinnati University wrote that “ Ire- 
land, in proportion to her human 
resources, has enriched the art of the 
stage and the screen in the 2oth cen- 
tury more than any other segment of 
the English-speaking world ”. 

There is no lack of evidence to 
support the Professor’s contention. 
Since the foundation of the Abbey, 
Ireland’s contribution to the sum of 
world theatre has been significant. 
Probably because of the nature of the 
art itself, this contribution has been 
more marked on the side of acting. 

From the first visit of the first 
Irish Players to London in 1903 
right up to the visit of the present 
Abbey Theatre Company to Paris in 
the spring of this year, Irish acting 
has been acclaimed not only as stand- 
ing high amongst world standards of 
acting but as having certain racial 
qualities which frequently set it 
higher still. 


(CONSIDER some examples taken at 

random. Within a few years of 
their first appearance as untutored 
amateurs, the acting fame of the 
sisters, Sara Allgood and Maire 
O’Neill, had reached world magni- 


PPP LLL DDD LD LLL 


An Actor’s Problems 


Is is the first of a series of 
articles by outstanding per- 
sonalities in the theatrical world. 
Next month, Sheelah Richards 
discusses the problems of Stage 
Movement, and in the following 
issue Michedl Mac Liammdir 
deals with the Art of Activrg. 
May we suggest that you order 
your Ir1sH DicEsT in advance ? 
Our last issue was quickly sold 
out and many regular readers 
were unable to obtain a copy. 
PLPDDSPLISSS SLL SIDLEY 





tude. When F. J. McCormick made 
his first (and, alas! only) major ap- 
pearance on the set of a London 
studio, technicians dropped every- 
thing to see this magnificent actor at 
work. Siobhan McKenna transfers 
the Joan which she had been playing 
(almost casually, one might say) at a 
Dublin theatre to the Arts Theatre, 
London, and that city’s critics vie 
with each other in pouring forth 
praise of her performance. 

Such examples could be multiplied. 
Step into the amateur theatre and 
they crop up again. Two years ago a 
London impresario begged a Western 
amateur group to allow him to book 
at least a fortnight’s presentation of 
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their Playboy of the Western World 
for a West End theatre. Unfortu- 
nately, the players had other callings 
from which they could not escape. 

Anyone who is at all familiar with 
our amateur theatre will have long 
ago come to the conclusion that Ire- 
land’s acting talent is, like her bogs, 
seemingly inexhaustible. 


Now the remarkable thing about 

this acting talent, professional and 
amateur, is that for all intents and 
purposes it is completely untrained; 
untrained, that is, in any formal 
sense. Ireland’s actors and actresses 
“learn by doing ”. 

If we except the excellent voice 
training given to the first Abbey 
players by Frank Fay, and the in- 
evitable direction in position, move- 
ment and characterisation which it is 
the business of a producer to impart 
to his or her players, Irish actors and 
actresses are completely innocent of 
education in their art, other than the 
headlines set by “ the tradition ”, and 
the shining example of the great ones 
who have gone before them. 

This may be due in part to the 
aversion which the Abbey’s founders 
had towards “professionalism ”. 
When Maurice Browne, influenced 
by the Abbey, was about to found 
the Chicago Little Theatre, the first 
of its kind in the U.S.A., Lady 
Gregory said to him: 

“By all means start your own 
theatre, but make it in your own 
image. Don’t engage professional 
players; they have been spoiled for 
your purpose. Engage and train, as 
we of the Abbey have done, amateurs, 
shop-girls, school teachers, counter- 
jumpers, cut-throat thieves, rather 
than professionals.” 





THE IRISH DIGEST 


‘WHEN Lady Gregory used the word 
“train” she must have been 
aware of the fact that she was not re- 
ferring to formal training—that it 
was, indeed, little more than example 
and sporadic direction. It was cer- 
tainly not training in, say, Jean-Louis 
Barrault’s sense of the term. 

No Abbey neophyte is expected, 
for instance, to be familiar with Aris- 
totle’s Poetics, Gordon Craig’s The 
Art of the Theatre, Lady Gregory’s 
Our Irish Theatre, or the poems of 
William Butler Yeats. Nor are they 
subjected to exercise in the Solfeggio 
of Breathing. Nor are they bothered 
overmuch with hints for the utilisa- 
tion of “their whole range of musi- 
cal and plastic expression (song, 
lyrical diction, prose diction, cries, 
breathing, sighs, silences, prosaic 
bodily expression, the art of gesture, 
symbolic gesture, lyrical gesture and 
dance)”. Nor, seemingly, is it neces- 
sary that they should be. 

In the early *twenties in the Abbey 
Theatre, apart from the lessons in 
verse-speaking given by Frank Fay, 
apart from the helpful directions 
given by Lennox Robinson as pro- 
ducer, there was little in the way of 
formal training. That very fine actor, 
Michael Dolan, held classes for a 
while and recommended his pupils 
to study Louis Calvert’s Problems of 
the Actor, an excellent book. 

There have been Abbey schools of 
acting since that time, but, generally 
speaking, the basic system of training 
has been the same. The pupils “ learn 
by doing”, either by rehearsing 
plays or by presenting plays before 
select audiences. 


RECENTLY I was stopped in the street 
by a well-known actor who asked 
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me in. which bookshop he was most 
likely to find a copy of Constantin 
Stanislavski’s Building a Character. 
When I told him where he might 
find it I found myself wondering how 
much a study of this book would 
add to his stature as an actor. 

Stanislavski was a director and a 
leading actor of the Moscow Art 
Theatre, where in time actors and 
producers were trained according to 
his ideas, now known as the Stanis- 
lavski “system” or “method”. 
Stanislavski attempted to enshrine his 
work in a series of books. 

After his death in 1938 his ideas 
continued to spread; they now serve 
as a guide and inspiration to theatre 
folk in many parts of the world. 
There is a Stanislavski Institute in 
Germany. Actors in the modern 
Japanese theatre study Stanislavski. 
There is a veritable cult of Stanis- 
lavski in the U.S.A. 

Now devotees of Stanislavski are 
inclined to forget that the master 
himself said that his method could 
not and should not be imitated. 
Naturally, he did not mean that he 
had found nothing of value to others. 
He hoped, indeed, that his experience 
might prove to be a source of in- 
spiration to actresses and producers. 
But he continually emphasised the 
fact that his method gives “no recipe 
for becoming a great actor or for 
playing a part”. 

This, in itself, is a strong recom- 
mendaticn of the man and his work. 
In his Building a Character, he de- 
clares that his method “is not a 
hand-me-down suit that you can put 
on and walk off in; or a cookery book 
where all you need is to find the page 
and there is your recipe”. He solemnly 
adds: “No, it is a way of life.” 





Now the heart of Stanislavski’s 
method, so far as the actor is can- 
cerned, is that the Russian believes 
in what he calls “ building the char- 
acter in physical terms”. He goes on 
to say: “ Without an external form, 
neither your inner characterisation 
nor the sprit of your image will 
reach the public. The external charac- 
terisation explains and illustrates and 
thereby conveys to your spectators 
the inner pattern of your part.” 

Excellent, so far as it goes; but how 
far does it go? It is, indeed, quite 
true to say that external characterisa- 
tion conveys to your spectators the 
inner pattern of your part. But does 
it convey everything? Does it convey 
the whole spirit of your image? 
Again, which comes first—the exter- 
nal form or the interior image? 

If I understand Stanislavski aright, 
he holds that one helps to create the 
other, that perfection of the “ ex- 
ternal form ” helps to create, and cer- 
tainly helps to project, the “inner 
pattern ”, the “spirit of the image”. 

Let us take a few examples. Con- 
sider F. J. McCormick’s unforget- 
table Joxer Daly, a perfection of ex- 
ternal form, projecting a spirit of 
utter fecklessness, of flannel-mouthed 
toadyism—in short, something which 








can only be described as the essence 
of Joxerism. Or think of Sara 
Allgood’s Maurya, all sea surge and 
sorrow, in Riders to the Sea. 

Were these memorable character- 
isations built primarily on the per- 
fection of “ external” form” or on a 
clear perception of “inner pattern”, 
of the “spirit of the image”? You 
may take it from me that with these 
two great artists, as with other Irish 
actors and actresses, first things come 
first; and the perfection of “ external 
form ” depended on, indeed emerged 
from, a clear conception of “inner 
pattern”, of “the spirit of the 


image ”. 
You remember what Hamlet says: 
-....ZIs it not monstrous that 


this player here, .. 
But in a fiction, in a dream of 


passion, 
Could force his soul so to his own 
conceit 
That from her working all his 
visage wann’d ; 
Tears tn his eyes, distraction in’s 
aspect, 
A broken voice, and his whole 
function suiting 
With forms to his conceit? 
Conceit? Imagination. Forcing the 
soul so that the perfection of “ex- 
ternal form” follows from it. 


MOSt of the great Irish acting I 
have seen has emerged from this 
process, so clearly described by 


Shakespeare, who was, after all, an 
actor as well as a playwright. So that 
a too liberal study of Stanislavski by 
Irish actors and actresses might lead 
to disastrous consequences. 


THE IRISH DIGEST 


Stanislavski holds that there are 
certain basic principles which can 
guide the actor to the correct state 
of being on the stage and that this in 
turn gives rise to the correct feelings. 
I am inclined to hold that Shake- 
speare’s way—which is, incidentally, 
the Irish way—is the better of the 
two. It puts first things first. It uses 
the feelings, the imagination; it 
“forces the soul” to produce the per- 
fection of “ external form”. It is, as 
it were, good works proceeding from 
faith, rather than faith proceeding 
from good works. 


say this is not to suggest that 
Stanislavski ought to be neglected. 
On the contrary, there may be much 
to be learned, by producers certainly, 
in studying schools and methods 
other than their own. But actors and 
actresses should not be encouraged 
to study any more than will suffice 
their basic needs. There is a danger 
in too much theorising, of becoming 
too critical. 

One good thing which might 
emerge from a detailed study of the 
Stanislavski method is that some in- 
terested person might be induced to 
anatomise the basic principles of 
Irish acting and from that experi- 
ment conduct a scheme of training in 
theatre work best suited to the Irish 
outlook and temperament. 

After all, it does seem strange that 
while we deservedly have the reputa- 
tion of producing some of the finest 
actors and actresses in the world, we 
could not tell the world, if the world 
asked us, how ia the name of Thespis 
we do it. 





Most men have two sides to them—the side their wives 


know, and the side they think their wives don’t know. 








Before his Barsetshire novels brought him fame as a 
novelist, Anthony Trollope was known in Clonmel as 


The Daredevil 


Postal Official 


VERY REV. R. WYSE JACKSON 


HERE are two faded entries in 
ee baptismal register of St. 

Mary’s Church, Clonmel. The 
first records that in 1846 a son, 
Henry Merivale, was born to Rose 
Trollope and Anthony Trollope, 
Gentleman, and that he had been 
baptised on March 24th when eleven 
days old. 

The second, about a year and a 
half later, records that another son, 
Frederick James Anthony, was born 
to Rose and Anthony “ Frollope, 
Postal Official ”. 

Long before he became famous as 
a novelist in Victorian England, 
Anthony Trollope spent in Clonmel 
the happiest period of his life. So 
he tells us in his Autobiography. 

In Ireland the miseries of his 
childhood and early life as a post 
Office clerk in London faded. He 
found, when he arrived, that his 
immediate superior official kept a 
pack of hounds. He bought a hunter 
and a red coat, and alternated fox- 
hunting with the auditing of the 
accounts of village postmasters and 
with pacifying discontented cus- 
tomers of the post office. 


HE liked Ireland and Ireland also 

liked him as a dare-devil rider to 
hounds and a first-rate official in 
days when plenty of imported 





OLLOPE is said to have been 

the inventor of the pillar-box. 
He was the postal inspector who 
gave a delivery of letters to every 
outlying house in a lot of rural 
Ireland, which is a forgetten but 
not unworthy alternative claim 
to fame. 





officials could be either incompetents 
or rogues. 

In June, 1844, he moved to 
Clonmel from Banagher, bringing his 
bride with him. 

Banagher had become a little cold. 
As he explained, an Irish village did 
not demand that a young man should 
necessarily marry in the small local 
circle, but an Irish village would 
certainly take offence if, when he did 
marry, he married outside it. 
Banagher made him feel that his 
conduct had been a trifle unmannerly 
in bringing a wife who was English, 
and whom he had met in Kings- 
town. 

Up to the time he had come to 
Ireland and, in a lesser degree, from 
then until he married and came to 
Clonmel, Trollope had been using all 
his endurance and _ tenacity to 
conquer the unpleasantness of living. 
Now in Clonmel living became easy 
and happy—and he was able to 


Condensed from The Church of Ireland Gazette 
























SOTHEBY'S have offered for sale many surprising letters, but one 
by Anthony Trollope deserved the description which they gave 
in their catalogues of “one of the most extraordinary letters ever 
offered for sale”. It was written by Trollope on March 24, 1861, 
addressed to “ My dearest Miss Dorothea Sankey”. It reads : 

“ My affectionate wife is, as you are aware, still living—and I am 
proud to say her health is good. Nevertheless, it is always well to 
take time by the forelock and be prepared for all events. Should 
anything happen to her, will you supply her place—as soon as the 
proper period for decent mourning is over? Till then, I am your 
devoted servant.” 

It is thought that the lady was the daughter of Matthew Villiers 
Sankey, of Coolmore, County Tipperary. One’s first thought was 
that the great writer, as a mid-Victorian joke, might have written the 
letter to a child; but as the mother of the girl died in 1836 and the 
letter was written in 1861, Miss Sankey could not have been a child. 
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Trollope married in 1844 and his wife survived him. 


—Manchester Guardian. 








transfer his endurance to the busi- 
mess of being an_ unsuccessful 
novelist. 

His first novel was The Macder- 
mots of Ballycloran. It died almost 
before it was born; Trollope never 
heard of anyone who had read it, and 
certainly, nobody reviewed it. 

Then he wrote The Kellys and the 
O’Kellys. Despite one solitary review 
(comparing it for coarseness and 


Feathers of Scandal 


solidity to legs of mutton!), it also 
died. To us, it has a special interest. 
It contains the germ of Barchester, 
and its portraits of Irish parsons are 
gems. 

It is rather ironical that it was 
only when Trollope left Ireland, and 
Clonmel where he found so much 
happiness, that he wrote The 
Warden which brought him fame 
and a flourishing bank balance. 


GHE was fond of repeating tales about her neighbours. One 
day she found that something she had said had made 
trouble for another woman. She was sorry; so, going to 


the priest, she confessed. 


“ 


to town tomorrow,” ordered the priest, “buy two 


chickens, and pluck them as you are coming home. When 
you have done that, come and tell me.” 

So the woman went to market, bought two chickens, 
plucked them as she trudged home, and then went to tell 


the priest. 


“Now,” said the priest, “there remains only one thing 
to do: Go back and gather up all the feathers.” 


Wrzes should only show where smiles have been. 


BARRYMORE. 











The lion closed the door as he sprang against it in 
pursuit of his trainer ! 


And Was 


I Scared! 


T. O'REILLY 


Wres a boy is young, he feels 


very strong and brave and 
nothing in the world seems 
difficult or impossible to him. 

From the age of three I had been 
doing a bare-back riding act in the 
circus where my father worked as a 
groom, but as I got older, doing the 
same old thing on the same old 
ambling pad-horse was not exciting 
enough for me, so I asked the boss 
to put on a more exciting act with 
me in the star part. 

“Something in the boxing line,” 
I suggested. 

“True,” he mused, stroking his 
chin, “ you’re getting too big for the 
boy-equestrian act. Til find some- 
thing else for you—and try end 
make it hair-raising.” 

He had just acquired a “ ferociius, 
forest-bred lion” mamed Menelik. 
Now Menelik might have been born 
in a forest, but I imagine his breed- 
ing had been in captivity. He had 
grown old in the show business, and 
he knew his oats down to the last 
ear. And he knew as much about 
circus life and the handling of a 
circus audience as did the oldest 
hand in the show. 


‘Tut® boss had read in a paper about 
a kid youngster like me going into 


the lion’s cage for a reward of five 
pounds, He thought that this might 
just be up my street. 

But he gave the idea a new twist, 
and worked it up imto an elaborate 
gag. 

We were billed to visit a town m 
Cork, and two days before the circus 
was to arrive a Mr. Smith and his 
little boy came into the town and 
took rooms at a small hotel. 

Mr. Smith was in the pay of the 
circus, and I was his little boy! 

Then came the circus, and to the 
very first performance went Mr. 
Smith and his little boy. 

Menelik did his stuff, tearing and 
snarling at the bars of his cage and 
roaring ft to wake the dead. He 
really had a wonderful roar, had that 


as “Signor Leonardo”, 
that it put the fear of God into him 
sometimes, In full view of the gap- 
ing audience, he ate a lump of horse- 
flesh, growling over it, rending it 
with his teeth in a way that made the 
flesh of the audience creep well and 
truly. 


Ringmaster spoke with a crack 
of his whip to compel attention. 
“Lad-ees and gentlee-men! We 
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are now going to present an act of 
daring unsurpassed and without 
parallel in all the history of show- 
manship! You have all seen the 
ferocity of this untamed, forest-bred 
lion. And when I say untamed, I can 
also add that Menelik is untamable! 
Signor Leonardo, the greatest tamer 
of wild beasts in the world, has tried 
for months to break even a little of 
the spirit of this terrible animal—and 
has failed. 

“But although he has failed to 
tame the king of the jungle, Signor 
Leonardo will not admit that he has 
been beaten in any other way by 
him. 
“And to prove this, lad-ees and 
gentlee-men, you are tonight going to 
have the privilege of seeing this un- 
daunted and undauntable man enter 
alone and practically unarmed the 
cage in which this ravening monster 
is confined! Lad-ees, gentl-ee-men, 
Signor Leonardo!” 

And to the accompaniment of a 
fine blare of trumpets, old Sam 
Noakes, resplendent in dark wig, 
wonderful moustache and a dazzling 
uniform of blue and silver, came 
striding forward, whip in hand, to 
bow curtly to the thrilled and yell- 
ing audience. 


HE began by making a fine pretence 

of testing the strength of the 
bars of the cage, shaking them with 
his bare hands. Menelik snarled and 
struck at them with his giant paws, 
but always missed. 

Then Leonardo issued some brief 
instructions, and two “characters 
dressed to resemble big-game 
hunters, strolled with unobtrusive 
casualness into the ring, each bear- 


ing a huge rifle. They took their 
stand at each end of the cage, facing 
the snarling Menelik. 

The audience held its breath. 

There were two doors to the cage 
—both in the front, one at either end. 

Leonardo now jumped on to the 
narrow platform that surrounded the 
outside of the cage. He caught hold 
of one of the doors and made as 
though to open it. Instantly Menelik 
emitted a terrific roar and hurled 
himself at the bars, crashing against 
them just as the trainer sprang back. 
Several women in the audience 
screamed. 

Leonardo ran to the other door, 
but the lion, his teeth showing and 
his mane bristling in the most fear- 
some way, was there before him. 
Leonardo sprang back to the other 
door, but again Menelik got there 
first. 


‘Jus went on for about five 
minutes, then the trainer paused 
to wipe the sweat from his brow, 
while the Ringmaster came forward 
again. 
* -ees and gentlee-men!” he 
cried in mock consternation. “I am 
sorry! A thousand apologies! But 
you can see for yourselves that in 
the lion’s present temper it is impos- 
sible to enter his cage. It would be 
madness! Suicide! I am most sorry, 
lad-ees and gentlee-men!” 

But with a feigned great anger, 
Leonardo turned on him to protest 
in the most marvellous broken 
English: 

“Not zo!” he shouted. “ Leonardo 
never deesapoint hees audience. I 
enter!” 

The audience roared. Leonardo 
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gave still more instructions. Two 
men appeared with a sort of wooden 
slide, and while Menelik was driven 
into a corner with two iron-tipped 
poles, this was pushed through the 
bars, converting the cage into two 
compartments, each with its separate 
door. 

Then Leonardo, drawing a small, 
silver-plated revolver from his hip 
pocket and, grasping his whip firmly 
in his right hand, entered the empty 
compartment and carefully closed 
the door behind him. 


REATHLESS, the audience watched 

while Leonardo slowly lifted his 
hand. The men drew out the shutter, 
and with a terrible roar the lion 
sprang straight at the trainer. There 
followed what appeared to be a 
moment or two of great confusion. 
The lion missed the trainer, who 
sprang aside cracking his whip and 
firing his revolver into the air. 

From side to side the beast leaped, 
apparently striving its utmost to 
spring upon Leonardo, but always 
just missing him. It lasted only a 
few seconds in all, but it must have 
seemed a long time to _ those 
watching. 

Then Leonardo suddenly cracked 
his whip and fired the last chamber 
of his revolver right in the beast’s 
face, and as the lion recoiled opened 
the cage door and sprang out. The 
lion himself closed the door as he 
crashed against it in his pursuit of 
the trainer. 

How the audience lapped it up! 
They yelled and roared themselves 
hoarse while Leonardo, apparently 
exhausted, leant against the bars of 
the cage and wiped the perspiration 
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from his brow. Menelik stood close 
to the bars, his tail lashing, his 
enormous teeth flashing in the lights 
as he snarled angrily. He was a 
great actor, that lion! 


Bet as the applause died away a 

man on the farther side of the 
ring shouted something and the 
Ringmaster turned on him angrily. 

“What's that you say, sir? Oh, 
indeed . . . ?” and he jumped up 
on the rostrum and cracked his whip 
to claim the attention of the 
audience. 

“Ladies and gentlemen! After you 
have witnessed this stirring spectacle 
—after you have seen the gallant 
Signor Leonardo risking his life— 
here is a gentleman who is not 
satisfied. He says it is a fake—that 
the lion is trained to do all this— 
and that it is quite harmless! Is that 
correct, sir?” 

“Right enough!” the man shouted. 

“What do you say to that, Signor 
Leonardo?” 


‘Tue Signor appeared to be very 

angry. He spoke rapidly to the 
Ringmaster in what appeared to be a 
foreign tongue, with many gestures. 
The Ringmaster cracked his whip 
and turned to the Unbeliever. 

“So you say the scene is a fake, 
sir?” 

“Yes, I do!” 

“ And I take it, sir, that you have 
the courage of your convictions, and 
that you will be glad to accept 
Signor Leonardo’s offer to go into 
the cage with him for a couple of 
minutes !” 

But the Unbeliever was stammer- 
ing and stuttering in confusion. 

Prodded furtively by one of the 
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ing a huge rifle. They took their 
stand at each end of the cage, facing 
the snarling Menelik. 

The audience held its breath. 

There were two doors to the cage 
—both in the front, one at either end. 

Leonardo now jumped on to the 
narrow platform that surrounded the 
outside of the cage. He caught hold 
of one of the doors and made as 
though to open it. Instantly Menelik 
emitted a terrific roar and hurled 
himself at the bars, crashing against 
them just as the trainer sprang back. 
Several women in the audience 
screamed. 

Leonardo ran to the other door, 
but the lion, his teeth showing and 
his mane bristling in the most fear- 
some way, was there before him. 
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THis went on for about five 
minutes, then the trainer paused 
to wipe the sweat from his brow, 
while the Ringmaster came forward 
again. 
-ees and gentlee-men!” he 
cried in mock consternation. “I am 
sorry! A thousand apologies! But 
you can see for yourselves that in 
the lion’s present temper it is impos- 
sible to enter his cage. It would be 
madness! Suicide! I am most sorry, 
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never deesapoint hees audience. I 
enter!” 
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gave still more instructions. Two 
men appeared with a sort of wooden 
slide, and while Menelik was driven 
into a corner with two iron-tipped 
poles, this was pushed through the 
bars, converting the cage into two 
compartments, each with its separate 
door. 

Then Leonardo, drawing a small, 
silver-plated revolver from his hip 
pocket and, grasping his whip firmly 
in his right hand, entered the empty 
compartment and carefully closed 
the door behind him. 


BREATHLESS, the audience watched 
while Leonardo slowly lifted his 
hand. The men drew out the shutter, 
and with a terrible roar the lion 
sprang straight at the trainer. There 
followed what appeared to be a 
moment or two of great confusion. 
The lion missed the trainer, who 
sprang aside cracking his whip and 
firing his revolver into the air. 

From side to side the beast leaped, 
apparently striving its utmost to 
spring upon Leonardo, but always 
just missing him. It lasted only a 
few seconds in all, but it must have 
seemed a long time to _ those 
watching. 

Then Leonardo suddenly cracked 
his whip and fired the last chamber 
of his revolver right in the beast’s 
face, and as the lion recoiled opened 
the cage door and sprang out. The 
lion himself closed the door as he 
crashed against it in his pursuit of 
the trainer. 

How the audience lapped it up! 
They yelled and roared themselves 
hoarse while Leonardo, apparently 
exhausted, leant against the bars of 
the cage and wiped the perspiration 
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from his brow. Menelik stood close 
to the bars, his tail lashing, his 
enormous teeth flashing in the lights 
as he snarled angrily. He was a 
great actor, that lion! 


Bvt as the applause died away a 

man on the farther side of the 
ring shouted something and the 
Ringmaster turned on him angrily. 

“What’s that you say, sir? Oh, 
indeed .. . ?” and he jumped up 
on the rostrum and cracked his whip 
to claim the attention of the 
audience. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen! After you 
have witnessed this stirring spectacle 
—after you have seen the gallant 
Signor Leonardo risking his life— 
here is a gentleman who is not 
satisfied. He says it is a fake—that 
the lion is trained to do all this— 
and that it is quite harmless! Is that 
correct, sir?” 

“Right enough!” the man shouted. 

“What do you say to that, Signor 
Leonardo?” 


‘Tue Signor appeared to be very 

angry. He spoke rapidly to the 
Ringmaster in what appeared to be a 
foreign tongue, with many gestures. 
The Ringmaster cracked his whip 
and turned to the Unbeliever. 

“So you say the scene is a fake, 
sir?” 

“Yes, I do!” 

“ And I take it, sir, that you have 
the courage of your convictions, and 
that you will be glad to accept 
Signor Leonardo’s offer to go into 
the cage with him for a couple of 
minutes!” 

But the Unbeliever was stammer- 
ing and stuttering in confusion. 

Prodded furtively by one of the 














attendants, Menelik let out a roar, 
and to a storm of jeers and catcalls 
the Unbeliever fled. 


HE went round to the back of the 
circus, chamged his clothes, and 
got busy helping to prepare the 
men’s supper. His job with the 
circus was cook’s mate. 
A uniformed attendant then ran 


cracked his whip and addressed the 
audience. 

“Well, ladies and gentlemen, you 
have seen how much ground that 
gentleman had in his complaint. But 


in case any of you may still think 
the act is faked, I have just been in- 
structed by the Proprietor of this 


one minute! Any takers?” 

“Oh come, ladies and gentlemen. 
You’ve already heard that the lion 
is harmless. Is there none among 
you, man, woman or child, who for 
the honour and glory of old Ireland, 
will enter that cage and earn FIVE 
POUNDS?” 

This was my cue—the word 
“child ”. I jumped over the barrier 
and ran a step or two into the ring, 
- shouting: “I will! I am not afraid 
of any old lion!” 

The Ringmaster looked at me as if 
he did not see me every day of his 
life. 

“Why, this is a mere babe! We 
will have to ask your father. Where 
is he?” 

I pointed, 

“Hey you, sir!” the Ringmaster 
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y “father” rose. He was an old 
actor and had a fine, deep voice. 
“You mentioned just now, sir,” he 
replied, “the honour and glory of 
Ireland. For that cause 1 am willing 
to risk the life of my only son!” 

Good Lord, how that fetched 
them! The crowd roared with patrio- 
tic fervour, the band, previously 
coached, struck up A Nation Once 
Again. It was grand! And when 
silence was again restored the Ring- 
master said: 

“Very well, sir. Your patriotic 
offer has been accepted by the 
Management!” Then to _ the 
audience: “Ladies and gentlemen, 
it is too late to attempt this new 
and sensational feat tonight. As you 
can see, Signor Leonardo is already 
exhausted by his previous perform- 
ance with the lion. But tomorrow 
night, at nine o’clock, this young man 
will keep his promise to go into the 
cage with Signor Leonardo and the 
lion—unless he thinks better of it 
before then.” 

Whereupon, still playing my part 
already well rehearsed, I shouted: 
“You can bet on me! I’m not afraid 


” 


of no lion! I want to buy a bike! 


NEXT day I was interviewed by the 

local reporter and a pencil sketch 
was made of me by the local artist. 
I heard the reporter say: “ This will 
be worth no end of money if the 
lion eats him!” 

That spoilt my fun entirely. It had 
not occurred to me that I was run- 
ning any real risk. Having been 
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reared almost side by side with the 
lion, I knew him (or thought I did) 
like the back of my hand. I began 
to have visions of Menelik seizing 
me in his great jaws, playing with 
me as a cat plays with a mouse. And 
my “father ” didn’t help matters by 
relating some grisly yarns about lion- 
tamers in the past who had been 
chewed up by their animals. 

When the time came at last for 
me to step into the cage I was 
shivering like a jelly. There was a 
buzzing inside my head and things 
were getting a bit jumbled before my 
eyes. As from a long way off I heard 
the Ringmaster’s voice: 

“Perhaps our young hero—this 
gallant defender of the honcur of 
Ireland (loud applause}—will step 
into the cage!” 


"‘T#movucu blurred eyes I saw Leon- 

ardo, resplendent in his uniform, 
regarding me with folded arms, and 
then saying: “Eet is goot! ’Ere is a 
leetle ’ero!” 

Then that infernal Ringmaster 
thought up another bit of showman- 
ship. Cracking his whip for silence, 
he said in the deep reverent tones 
of one attending a funeral: 

“You, sir. In case—in case any- 
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thing untoward occurs, would you 
not like to say fareweil to your brave 
young son before he enters the 
cage?” 

And my “father”, being an old 
actor, took the hint at once. Rising 
from his seat, he bowed, and with a 
sonorous, “ Thank you, sir!” stepped 
over the barrier, and strode across 
the ring. At the foot of the platform 
surrounding the cage, he paused and 
gripped my arms. 

“ My boy, if you die, you die for 
the honour of our country!” And he 
kissed me. 


WOMEN wept, strong men blew their 

noses between their cheers. My 
“father” seemed overcome with 
grief. I was overcome with other 
emotions, but my “ father’s” breath 
stank so vilely of stale beer that I 
think sheer disgust revived me a 
little. 

Then we were in the cage, I hang- 
ing on to Leonardo’s belt for dear 
life, while he went through the same 
performance as the evening before. 

I swayed on my heels as he helped 
me down the steps after the act and 
I heard him mutter: “The kid’s 
good! He does it to the life. Anyone 
would think he was scared stiff!” 


© 


IERE were no bad falls, but it was obvious that none of 

the visitors’ horses cared much for the double bank 
while it bolted from one of Italy’s best known jumpers, 
left Lt.-Col. Cartasegna on top of the double bank while 
it bolted from the enclosure and the American horse, 
Nautical, threw Mr. Hugh Wiley when it refused this 
obstacle. The fourteen-year-old East Prussian-bred Bones 
slid across on its belly before being eliminated. 


Bolting Type 


—Irish Times. 











A Story I Tell 





Was the Last Bus Slow! 


CHARLIE BYRNE 


was born in 1918 in one of the 

happiest little villages in Ireland: 

Newtownpark, Blackrock. From 
my grandfather I inherited a singing 
voice and from my mother the gift of 
imitating voices, accents and lan- 
guages. 

This latter gift I developed to such 
an extent that I could actually kid 
people into believing I was speaking 
German, French or Italian, when in 
actual fact I was speaking a phony 
language of my own. If I chose to 
speak Italian, only someone with a 
knowledge of Italian could tell I was 
faking. 

A favourite gag of mine was “ The 
German Professor”, in which I was 
aided and abetted by a few cronies. 
We would enter a hotel for a meal 
and send for the head waiter. They 
would introduce me as Herr Von 
Hundenberg, explaining that I was a 
very distinguished composer with a 
limited knowledge of English. They 
would add that I was difficult to 
please regarding food, This would be 
my cue to splutter, in my own brand 
of German, gesticulate and (with suit- 
able facial contortions) endeavour to 
give my order to the harassed head 
waiter. 


REMEMBER only tco vividly my first 
visit to Liverpool. I was engaged 

to sing on St. Patrick’s Day at a con- 
cert in the famous Pictcn Hall. 
Accompanied by a well-known Dub.in 





a 


writer, who imsists you 
haven't heard this one before, 
is one of the most versatile 
artistes on the variety stage. 
His performances in the Radio 
Eireann series, “Living With 
Lynch,” have made him a 
nationally popular figure. 








comedian, who was also taking part 
in the concert, I arrived the day 
before and decided to visit a theatre. 

We boarded a bus en route to the 
Empire—and immediately switched 
cur nationalities. We decided to be- 
come Frenchmen. My pal became 
argumentative over the sign “No 
Smoking ”, pointing out in excellently 
phony French that it meant smoking 
was prohibited. I insisted that it 
meant the opposite, and producing 
my pipe I began to fill it. 

I was just about to light up when 
the conductor very kindly and 
patiently explained, mostly in sign 
language, that I couldn’t smoke in 
the lower saloon, but if I wished I 
could go upstairs. I broke into very 
broken English: “ Pleeze—I stay—no 
smok—soree. Engleesh I no speck 
good.” 

The conductor nodded understand- 
ingly and proceeded to the upper 
saloon to collect fares. I overheard an 
old lady remark to a companion: 
“The bald-headed man (that was 
me) looks more German than French, 
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doesn’t he?” To which her com- 
panion replied with a sigh: “Isn’t 
French a beautiful language, especi- 
ally when it’s spoken by a French- 
man.” 

When we alighted at our stop 
the conductor obligingly pointed out 
the direction of the Empire. We 
vigorously nodded our heads to show 
our understanding and we were still 
chuckling heartily to ourselves when 
we took our seats in the theatre. 

It was a very good show and we 
enjoyed it immensely. Later, we had 
coffee in a nearby café and discussed 
the various acts that had appeared on 
the bill. Suddenly my friend, the 
comic, remarked it was getting late. 
“If we don’t hurry, we'll miss the 
last bus,” he said. 


We paid our bill, hurried outside 
and were just in time to see the bus 
moving out. The conductor kindly 
banged the bell and the bus stopped 
long enough for us to step on board. 


' "‘THANKs very much, pal,” I said, 

gratefully. “I suppose this is the 
last one——” I stopped, gulped and 
stared helplessly at the conductor. 
My pal, quick to recognise that he 
was the one on whom we had played 
our phony Frenchmen act, beat a 
hurried retreat upstairs. 

“Yes, it’s the last bus,” replied the 
conductor, fixing me with a stare that 
matched the icy tone of his voice. 
“And for a couple of Frenchmen 
you learned to speak English in a 
Dublin accent bloody quick!” 


** A Really Horrible Beer ”’ 


tcurn, Abbot of St. Martin at Tours, Latin poet, teacher 

and counsellor of Charlemagne, advised his brethren at 
Jarrow to avoid furtivas ebrietates. The sin lay not in the 
use, but in the abuse of alcoholic liquor. 

Abstinence seems to have been rare. The Irish monk who 
drank only water for thirty years was admired, but his 
example was not followed with enthusiasm. St. Columba 
supplied ale in his monasteries, adjuring any brother who 
spilled it to drink water until he had made good the waste. 

The rules against excess were applied strictly; when St. 
Cronan worked a miracle to provide his guests with ale, 
the result was so successful that they all became intoxicated, 
and had to do forty days’ penance on bread and water. 

Many monks preferred wine to ale when they could get 
it. In a letter written from England to Joseph, the Irishman 
at Tours, Alcuin lamented: “But woe is me. There is 
death in the pot, O man of God! The wine is gone from 
our wine-skins, and bitter beer rageth in our bellies.” 
But, fortunately, “ Uinter the physician has promised me 
4 two crates of wine, excellent and clear.” 

: Sedulius, an Irish contemporary at Liége, was utterly 
disconsolate; the monastery was “ dark, fitter for the habi- 
tation of moles than of philosophers . . . abominable 
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—Geographical Magazine. 














“Good poets have superior creative imaginations, and so 

have good businessmen,” says A. M. Sullivan, who is 

Secretary-General of the American Irish Historical Society, 
a well-known poet and a successful businessman 


Poet in a Skyscraper 


PAUL PHELAN 


OUR-YEAR-OLD Patrick Tuohy was 
F getting ready for bed at that hour 

when day and night meet in the 
shadowy rendezvous called dusk. 
His mother, thinking to let in some 
air on a warm summer night, put her 
hands to the bedroom window. 

Pat stopped the dandy fun of 
pulling a sock on and off, and said 
with sudden intensity : 

“ Mother, don’t open the window. 
It lets the dark in and it gets all over 
everything.” 


[IN the opinion of A. M. Sullivan, 

Pat’s remark is a good example of 
how many modern poets ought to 
talk but don’t. Mr. Sullivan is Pat 
Tuohy’s grandfather. He is also a 
poet of no little renown, author of 
half a dozen well-received volumes, 
represented in many anthologies, 
twice president of the Poetry Society 
of America, and honoured by two of 
its coveted awards. 

“ Many modern poets are living in 
an intellectual dust bowl,” Mr. Sul- 
livan said, “ and that’s why they have 
lost their audience. Listeners are not 
interested in metaphysical jargon or 
literary marginalia. 

“If the poet becomes as a child 
again he may regain his audience, 
because children speak poetry 


before they learn prose. They think 
in images and speak in the epithets 
of figurative language.” 


WE were talking over poetic matters 

such as these with Mr. Sullivan 
in a most unlikely place: his office on 
the top floor (mot an ivory tower) at 
Dun and Bradstreet, 99 Church 
Street, New York. There Mr. Sul- 
livan, the poet, performs a most un- 
likely job: public relations and adver- 
tising director. 

We meant to confine ourselves 
politely to theoretical discussions. But 
there was that burr of curiosity stick- 
ing to us. The inevitable question had 
to be asked, and the inevitable turn 
had to be taken from conversation 
about poetry in general to talk about 
this particular poet. 

How can a person possibly be a 
successful poet and a successful busi- 
nessman at the same time, standing 
astride these two precarious pedestals 
and juggling figures of finance 
together with figures of speech? 

“There is no clash,” Mr. Sullivan 
said. “Good poets have superior 
creative imaginations and so have 
good businessmen.” 

As we dug inp the subject further, 
it became apparent that Mr. Sullivan 
had never found his business and 
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literary careers in pitched battle 
against each other. 


MR. Svttivan’s poetry has always 
shown great versatility. He has 
written historical ballads, like those 
in his book, Tim Murphy, Morgan 
Rifleman. He has written of science 
and industry, of gyroscopes and oil 
derricks, of sextants and blast fur- 
maces, in Stars and Atoms Have No 
Size. He has sung lyrically in New 
Jersey Hills and other volumes. 

He has written choral poetry about 
midnight caravans of tractor trucks 
in Day in (Manhattan, and has had 
these chorals broadcast on the radio. 
His latest volume, Psalm of the 
Prodigal, wraps together many of 
these separate talents. 

His business activities began when 
he was eight years old and he hitched 
up a wagon in the little town of 
Oxford Furnace in the north Jersey 
hills, to deliver orders for his father’s 
general store. 

His literary career got started early, 
too. 

“ My father was a real seanachic. 
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Our door was never locked at home. 
He told his stories to all the children 
in the neighbourhood.” 

There were Gaelic stories, marked 
by unusual surprises and tremendous 
hyperbole. Maybe it was then Mr. 
Sullivan first developed his taste for 
what critics have come to admire 
most in his poetry: the strong action 
verb and the rich concrete image. 


HEN he was twelve young Aloysius 
Michael unhitched his business 
career for four years at St. Benedict’s 
Prep. in Newark. There he got a 
good dose of classical rhetoric. 

“ We used to flirt with the girls in 
Latin and give our basketball signals 
in Latin,” the ever-practical as well 
as poetic Mr. Sullivan said. 

After high school, his business 
career began in earnest, and his ver- 
satility shone. He worked for General 
Electric as a student engineer, wind- 
ing filaments for the first of the 
modern light bulbs, 

He read meters for the Public Ser- 
vice Commission and recalls lying on 
an empty whiskey barrel paddling 
across a flooded tavern cellar with 
a convoy of rats, to read dials un- 
looked at for two years. He sold 
pianos for the Knabe Company. 


1918 he joined the Submarine 

Boat Company. Soon he was edit- 
ing their house organ and writing of 
diesel engines, of steamship construc- 
tion, of tugboats and cargo ships, 
prototypes of industrial themes in 
some of his poems. 

It wasn’t until 1924, when he was 
twenty-eight, that he turned his gaze 
seriously on the poetic muse—and 
then on a dare. A friend bet him 
twenty-five cents. he couldn’t write a 
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Petrarchean sonnet in half an hour. 
He did, went on to scribble one a 
day for 100 days. 

The printer of the house organ 
offered to put them in book form (the 
printer was a great admirer of “ Ship- 
yard Sam,” a character in Mr. Sul- 
livan’s house-organ verses). His first 
published work thus appeared: Son- 
nets of a Simpleton. 

In 1924 he joined the J. P. Muller 
Advertising Agency. It was a big step 
forward businesswise. Two years 
later he took a giant stride ahead 
poetrywise. His poem Shadows Are 
Black won the Edward Coate Pinck- 


ney prize. 

He joined Dun and Bradstreet in 
1934. There he combines poetic and 
business talents. He has, for example, 
written such documentary films as 





Muscular Maria 


Credit Man’s Confidence in Man, and 
Of Time and the Salesman. The lat- 
ter, he said, is a kind of “ Birth of a 
Salesman” as opposed to “ Death of 
a Salesman.” 


E writes most of his poetry on 

week-ends at his Hacketstown 
farm, not far from his. boyhood 
Oxford Furnace. He thinks up some 
of it while commuting. 

His hobbies include amateur star- 
gazing, and learning a few “ fast 
passes ” in the art of legerdemain. 

There also are the pleasant hours 
spent with his family: his wife, Mary 
Elizabeth; his daughters, Catherine 
(associate editor of American Artist), 
and Mrs. Rose Ann Tuohy; and his 
grandchildren, Michael, 1; Brian, 3, 
and Patrick, the “ poet,” now 6. 


Why is a police van called “ Black Maria”? 
It goes back many years to a strong-arm Negress in 
the States who was called Maria Lee and kept a lodging- 


house for sailors. 


She was particularly muscular and apparently successfully 
used her strength in bustling off the roughs and toughs ‘on 
their way to the police station. Troublesome customers were 


soon in the lock-up. 


So because of her connection with the prison the police 
van for prisoners was called after her—to carry on her good 


work. 
What a woman! 


—D. B. in The Star. 


H{24tTH is the thing that makes you feel that now is the 


best time of the year. 


To force myseif to earn more money, I determined to 


spend more. 


—JAMES AGATE. 
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EVERYBODY IN DONEGAL TOWN IS 

dance mad. The dances only 
Start tO warm up at midnight. 
There’s one every night somewhere. 
Between dances girls sit in rows to- 
gether. The boys sit in rows at the 
other end of the hall. 

With all the potatoes the girls eat 
—tven potato-bread—and fry (that’s 
bacon, eggs and fried bread), are they 
fat? Not at all! They are pretty, with 
slim figures. 

“How do they keep so slim?” I 
asked. 

“If you walked two or three hours 
in a dance every night, and two or 
three hours back home—you’d keep 
slim, too!” they said. 

In this part of the world it is diffi- 
cult for a girl to have many boy 
friends before she marries. If she 
goes out with a young man more than 
twice, everybody says they’re court- 
ing. If a young man is seen with 
several different girls, he is not con- 
sidered a good type. 

A girl has to have a dowry, too— 
£50 or £60 as well as china or linen 
or furniture (preferably all three)— 
from her family. 

—NoraH LITTLEJOHN in Reveille. 


Marriage Yardstick 


OST PHYSICIANS AGREE THE IDEAL 

physical age for marriage is the 
early twenties, with the wife a few 
years younger than the husband. 


But psychologically, the ideal age Mf 


for marriage is when both parties 
have reached emotional maturity, and 


this is a matter about which there 
are no fixed rules. In this respect, 
some people mature relatively cazty, 
while many others never mature. 

As a rule, young men and women 
grow up to an adult attitud: mere 
quickly when they have had to 
assume responsibility and to make 
their own decisions while stili adoics- 
cents. 

A fairly good “ yardstick” in most 
cases is how long the person has been 
earning his or her own living—-r 
with a girl still at home how long 
she has been the main home-maker. 
On this basis, there are young fo'ks 
in their teens who are mature enough 
to marry, though this is seldom ad- 
visable. 

Again, anyone who is emotionally 
mature will usually want to be 
married, and will “fall in love” at 
the first opportunity for this uncon- 
scious reason. In fact, on the whole, 
a person of any age who has not yet 
found the “ right may ” or the “ ideal 
woman” has not really grown up. 

—LAWRENCE GOULD. 


Women of Brains 


WIFT, ALTHOUGH RATHER CONTEMP- 

tuous of the fair sex as a whole, 
took great pleasure in the conversa- 
tion of two or three very intelligent 
women. 

The conversation of women of 
brains, unspoilt by too much 
academic learning, has always made 
for purity and clarity of style. Vol- 
taire, master of the plain style, in 
French, as Swift is in English, and 
Shaw, the great master of this man- 
ner in our own day, are others whose 
delight in female conversation and 
correspondence is well known. 

—Church of Ireland Gazette. 


OTHERS-IN-LAW OFTEN INDUCE 
ulcers in young married peoole, 
according to Dr. R. K. Doig, of the 
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Walter and Eliza Hall Institute, a 
Melbourne medical research centre. 
He said in one case he traced the 
beginning of an eighteen-years-old 
ulcer in a young woman to the day 
she learned that her domineering 
mother-in-law was coming to stay. 
The mother-in-law made no secret 
of her view that her son married 
beneath him”. —Evening Mail. 


Swift Judgment 

[LOVE OF FLATTERY, IN MOST MEN, 
from the mean opinion 

they have of themselves; in women, 

from the aman 


WHILE IT MAY BE TRUE THAT MANY 
men owe their success to their 

wives, it may also be said that many 

owe their wives to their success. 





Plain Beauty 

THE best thing about plain 

women is that they are not 
deluded into thinking a pretty 
face is enough. They know their 
looks will not get them where 
they want to be, so they set about 
developing character, and are in- 
variably the nicest people one 
meets. 

They get down to essentials; 
they are thoughtful for other 
people, because of their own 
infirmity; they are kind, because 
they want kindness; they are well 
read and interesting, because 
they have something better to do 
than spend days in front of their 


mirror. 
—The Advocate. 





—SwIFT. 
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Insult by Insinuation! 


JN the old days, during the Irish debates in the House of 
Commons, a Tory Member was constantly interrupted by 
an Irish Member, who called out “ You’re a fool”. Even- 
—_ he turned and said disdainfully: “You are drunk, 

a 

“Yes,” said the Irish M.P., rising slowly from his seat, 
“TI am drunk today, and I will be sober tomorrow, but you 
will always be a fool.” 

One Member when rebuked by the Speaker for saying 
of another that “he has not the manners of a pig,” said: 
“I withdraw and apologise, and beg to say that the Hon. 
Member has the manners of a pig.” 

Burke was one of the great masters of parliamentary 
invective. He was once annoyed by the interruptions of a 
Member who had a position in the Royal Household, and 
who called upon him to remind him of his duties as sub- 
ject to the King. Burke paused, and said: 

“TI am perfectly ready to honour the King, but do not 
feel myself constrained therefore to honour the King’s 
manservant, his maid-servant, his ox (and with a piercing 
glance at the interrupter) his ASS.” 

Insult by insinustion! The Member so alluded to could 
hardly advertise that the cap fitted. 

—Everybody’s. 














The secret of his guilt was known only to his King 


Who was the Man in 
the Iron Mask ? 


SIR SHANE LESLIE 


NE historical mystery seems for- 

bidden to the most careful re- 

search: who was the prisoner 
who lived between 1669 and 1703 in 
the State prisons of France under 
circumstances which were unparal- 
leled and never repeated? 

The mystery centres round a hand- 
ful of men described as valets, two 
supposedly priests, to all of whom 
attaches the certainty that they were 
immured under false names or no 
name at all. 

One, Eustache Dauger, can be 
tolerably settled for the Mask, but 
the supreme question remains: who 
was he and why was he masked or 
immured? 


E is no doubt that Eustache 
Dauger held a secret, for at his 
first interview Saint-Mars, governor 
of the Pignerol, threatened to run his 
prisoner through with his sword if he 
tried to explain who he was. The 
King’s orders were that he was not 
to be allowed to open his mouth 
except to mention necessities. Clearly 
this was something more than a valet 
if his speech, his behaviour and his 
locality were of unceasing interest to 
the King. 
Apart from the threat to run him 
through, everything was done to 


keep him alive, and his soul’s health 
was not forgotten. He was allowed 
Mass on Sundays and Confession 
three or four times a year. 

And the years passed. Saint-Mars 
by process of promotion left Pignerol 
for Exiles; thence to the Ile Ste. 
Marguerite, and finally to the top of 
his profession, the governorship of 
the Bastille. He took two prisoners te 
Exiles in 1681. 

An important letter of Saint-Mars 
proves that the two _ prisoners 
described as “the gentlemen of the 
lower tower ” were taken with utmost 
care and secrecy. 

One was probably Riviére, who 
had acted as Fouquet’s valet and had 
to be kept very close till his death 
at Exiles seven years later. The other 
was Eustache Dauger. 


ONCE more, intense security and a 

minimum of religious rite. Louis 
XIV has to approve the doctor 
chosen to attend them and name the 
confessor chosen to hear their Con- 
fession once a year: “a good man 
and very old,” reported Saint-Mars. 

Sentinels watched these two 
“valets” day and night, and even 
the priest who said Mass to them 
could not see them. At least they cn- 
joyed this communion with the 
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Church. One of the prisoners became 
dropsical and died. 

Before Saint-Mars’ information 
reached Louvois, he received news 
that the King gave him command of 
the Ile Ste. Marguerite, the island 
prison off Cannes which has always 
been popularly associated with :he 
Mask. 

Henceforth Saint-Mars is busy 
visting the island to imspect the 
newly-made prison for his wards. It 
is clear that the King intends to add 
the sea to perpetual guardianship by 
heman means. 


Nz prisoner remains at Exiles who 
xs to be conveyed not in a litter, 

which might break down, but in a 
chair covered with waxed cloth and, 
of course, hedged with guards. Saint- 
Mars writes later that during the 
journey the prisoner will not be 
allowed to hear Mass till he reaches 
the prison chapel of Ste. Marguerite. 

The only pleasant side to this 
story of inhuman incarceration is the 
humble and even religious acquies- 
ceace of the prisoner. At Pignerol 
Samt-Mars reported: “He says 
noting, he lives content, like a man 
whoily resigned to the Will of God 
and of the King.” 

The move to Ste. Marguerite was 
comp.ete by 1687 after twelve days 
on the road, suffocating to the 
prisoner. Curiosity was widely roused 
along the route. The mask was 
seen when the prisoner dined with 
Saint-Mars when passing through 
his estate and visiting his chateau en 
route. 

Tt was not merely a veil for the 
journey but became one of the 
mysteries of the Bastille, where it 
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was seen. It was of black velvet, but 
no researcher has ever queried the 
mask as a regular disguise for life- 
prisoners on the Continent. Were 
there not others wearing masks? It 
was only the legendary texture of 
iron which thrilled the curious and 
chilled the humane. 


‘THE treatment of the Mask is 

accepted as kindly and courteous 
apart from the stark confinement. 
Therefore when historians ask, 
“What had Dauger done?” the 
answer is: nothing. 

Crime could have been met with 
suitable punishment. It is clear that 
Dauger had incurred the nervous 
anxiety of the King, who insisted on 
keeping him out of existence as a 
member of the community. 

The only reason that can be 
imagined for Dauger’s treatment was 
that his freedom was a peril for the 
State. He knew a secret which would 
have imperilled the throne, much as 
the secret of Mrs. Fitzherbert’s wed- 
ding to the Prince of Wales had to 
be kept a profound secret. As George 
IV he would have been relieved to 











WHO WAS THE MAN 


send her a lettre de cachet such as 
Louis XIV served on Dauger. 

Was the Mask in Holy Orders? 
There is a hint in the strange letter 
of 1680 giving Saint-Mars permis- 
sion to put the prisoner Mattioli 
with another prisoner described as a 
mad Jacobin priest in order to avoid 
the necessity of having two priests 
together. 

The Jacobin had been accorded a 
breviary, which is not recorded of the 
Mask: but surely part of the total 
disguise laid upon him would 
exclude any recognition that he was 
a priest. 


Louis XIV must have known the 

secret, for he brought it about 
and survived his victim by twelve 
years. Did he ever tell the Regent 





The Magic “ Spell”! 
“ Wuat did you learn at the school?” the prospective boss 
asked the pretty young applicant for the typist’s job. 
“TI learned,” she replied, “that spelling is essential to a 


typist.” 


The boss chuckled: “Good. Now let me hear you spell 


Aad 


* essentia 


The girl hesitated for the fraction of a second. 
“There are three ways,” she replied. “Which do you 


prefer?” 


HAT a pity human beings can’t exchange problems. 
Everyone knows how to solve the other fellow’s. 


{UNDER is good, thunder is impressive; but it is the 
lightning that does the work. 


T is no use trying to put your foot down when you haven't 


a leg to stand on. 
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and did the Regent tell Louis XV, 
who was five years old when he suc- 
ceeded in 1715? 

Louis XV and Louis XVI both 
said Mattioli was the Man in the 
Mask. Mattioli has been thoroughly 
disproved. 

Perhaps they also were continuing 
the mystery, but was the truth told 
to Louis XVIII, who asked the first 
thing after meeting the Duchess of 
Angouléme whether she knew who 
was the Mask. 

Men may spend their lives trying 
in vain to release a mystery which 
other men spent their lives achieving 
as a permanent one. The secret must 
have been worth the immense 


trouble. Some secret treaty is the 
best guess, perhaps one that is still 
unknown? 


—Mark TWaln. 
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Miller and the 


Forty Million 
Bucks 


HEN he studied elocution at 

St. James Parish, Governor 

Alfred Smith learned to imi- 
tate some of the great Irish orators of 
the last century. The Governor could 
do the whole series of Bourke Cock- 
ran’s orations on the several profes- 
sions. 


VERNOR SMITH sometimes hit a 
bit below the belt with his 
speeches. I cannot forget the one he 
made at the end of a hard-fought cam- 
paign against Judge Nathan Miller. 
Judge Miller had made an address 
at Troy, a reasoned, judicial, cold- 
blooded budgetary analysis, in which 
he claimed he had saved—I believe it 
was 40,000,000 dollars—which Smith 
would have poured down the drain. 
Governor Smith started working 
on an earthshaking, devastating reply 
but one thing or another intervened, 
so that the big speech was neglected 
until we started for Troy at seven on 
a Monday evening. 


At eight the Governor approached 

the lectern. None of us knew 
what he was going to say and he 
wasn’t very sure himself. After many 
flattering references to the concen- 
trated native intelligence, judgment, 
patriotism, fairness, etc., of the 





people of Troy and surrounding 
towns, the Governor drew from his 
pocket an account of Judge Miller’s 
speech, quoted the forty-million- 
dollar saving, referred sympathetically 
to the lateness of the hour, and said: 
“T can sum it all up for you in one 
sentence. If Governor Miller saved 
40,000,000 bucks, where is it and 
who’s got it?” 


APT humour is always a sharp 

weapon against Ciceronian ora- 
tions. I give you the story of 
Courtland Nicoll’s debate’ with 
Jimmie Walker in the New York 
Senate over the transport mess and 
the five-cent fare. 

Nicoll worked for days on it. He 
spoke an hour. He was thorough, 
persuasive, irrefutable, He exhausted 
the subject and the Senate. 

Jimmie came in late, with that 
high flush which betokened some- 
thing or other. When his time came 
to reply he cocked his head, lifted 
the neatly folded handkerchief from 
his pocket, glanced owlishly at the 
Senate clock and said: 

“ My colleagues. It is late. You are 
tired after the day’s legislative grind. 
You deserve a rest. You have listened 
to a great speech. I cannot hope at 
this time to reply in kind. I have 
just one thing to say to my good 
friend from the silk-stocking district 
of New York. You have gone pretty 
far for a Nicoll yourself.” 

It brought down the Senate and 
the galleries. Courty’s oration was 
wiped out. Jimmie’s bon mot 
travelled on the wings of the wind. 
In fact no one remembered anything 
else. 


—Rosert Moses in the New York 
Times Magazine. 
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“ Pirates to me are entertaining, with all their faults, because 
they belong to brave days that have gone forever. Because 
they swaggered so impossibly through this most possible of 
all possible worlds. Because they loved loud clothes and 
dared to wear them. Because they were afraid of nothing. 
But if gentleness be a characteristic that will save a pircte 
as well as a prophet, permit me to present William 
McFarren, who was spoken of in pirate circles as a fine type 
of freebooter, but almost too gentle!” 


The Case of the Gentle Pirate 


CHARLES B. DRISCOLL 


ILLIAM MCcFARREN, second 

mate of the British trader 

London, blew his captain’s 
head off with one of those old- 
fashioned pistols that fired a small, 
marble-sized ball. 

McFarren was ringleader of a plot 
to seize the ship in a strike for better 
food and living conditions. While 
Captain Morris and First Mate 
Winslow were discussing the advfs- 
ability of storing the ship’s arms in 
the captain’s cabin, McFarren walked 
softly up from behind them, placed 
the muzzle of a pistol almost against 
the back of each head and pulled the 
wiggers. 


‘Hat was how Captain Morris lost 

his head. The pistol in McFarren’s 
left hand missed fire. Why? It can 
only be presumed that McFarren’s 
innate gentleness jiggled the trigger 
finger of both hands, The left hand, 
being the more weak and uncertain, 
did not act in concert with the 
readier right. 

Winslow turned on his inferior 
officer and leaped for his throat. The 
unfired pistol went bounding across 


the deck as the two went down, 
Winslow on top. 

It was quick fighting, and Winslow 
would have strangled his adversary 
if it hadn’t been for the long, wicked- 
looking dagger which John Morrison, 
able seaman, drove into the first 
mate’s back. 

“Good!” said McFarren to his 
rescuer, when he found breath. “ He 
deserved it. He was too rough. We 
won't have ary such cruel rogues 
aboard our ship. Come on, Morrison, 
and let’s see if there’s any more to 
be killed.” 


A MEETING of the conspirators who 

had carried out the mutiny only 
three days out of London was called, 
and the other members of the crew 
were asked whether they would joim 
in and work as pirates. 

When two demurred, McFarren 
asked four of his good friends to take 
them aft and murder them. This 
done, rum was served all around, and 
the twenty surviving members of the 
London’s crew were signed up to 
articles of piracy which McFarren 
had drawn up in advance. 
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McFarren was elected captain, and 
the name of the ship was changed to 
Revenge. But there was one man 
aboard who caused Captain McFar- 
ren misgivings and twinges of con- 
science, This was Tom Ford, large 
and hairy, fierce of aspect, unafraid 
and unmerciful. Had his lot been 
cast in more favourable circum- 
stances he might have outdone the 
notorious Blackbeard in creating a 
tradition of piratical cruelty. 

Ford held the position of lieutenant 
on the Revenge, because McFarren 
was so gentle that he desired to shift 
to more competent shoulders the 
burden of keeping discipline aboard 
ship. 

There were eight men in the crew 
of the Revenge whom Ford suspected 
of dissatisfaction. They were quiet 
men, but Ford didn’t fancy quiet- 
ness. He had one of the eight flogged 
every day. He took a hand in the 
flogging himself. 


MCFarren’s first quest was for a 
wine ship. Wine was an impor- 
tant factor in the provisioning of any 
ship in those days, when water be- 
came foul long before a long voyage 
was completed. The Revenge had no 
wine aboard after the party in cele- 
bration of the officers’ murder. 

So a course was laid for the West 
Indies. Several vessels loaded with 
fish and olive oil and pickles were 
taken. These cargoes were considered 
worthless, but in each case the vessel 
was sunk. 

However, the gentle McFarren 
saved the lives of the crews, and kept 
the prisoners aboard the Revenge 
until his holds were full of unprofit- 
able guests. 

A large French ship was sighted 


and McFarren decided to loot her, 
and give her all his prisoners. When 
the stranger saw the pirate drawing 
towards her she broke out the French 
flag and clapped on all sail to run 
away. 

McFarren stayed with the chase 
for two days and nights. But on the 
morning of the third day the French 
ship slid off into the fog and was 
lost. 

Ford proposed that 
prisoners be killed. 

“Send them on deck rwo at a time. 
Ill cut their throats as fast as they 
step up the ladder—like this, see!” 

Ford had brought a prisoner along 
for demonstration purposes. Before 
McFarren could say “Don’t!” the 
brute had cut the unfortunate fellow’s 
jugular vein. 

McFarren raged. He forbade the 
massacre of any more prisoners. Ford 
snickered cynically, but without 
openly defying his superior officer. 


OFF Madeira, McFarren thought to 

get the wine by capturing ships 
that lay at anchor in the harbour. A 
boat party was repulsed with the loss 
of two men. Distress aboard the 
Revenge was becoming acute. And 
while several good cargoes of mer- 
chandise and money had been taken, 
there was little food and no suitable 
drink aboard. 

At the Portuguese settlernent of 
Porto Santo McFarren decided to do 
business with the authorities. He sent 
a boatload of herrings and salmon as 
a present to the Governor, and in- 
vited that personage to come aboard 
as a guest. 

The terrified Governor complied. 
He was given as good a time as the 
Captain’s resources allowed, and con- 
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cluded an agreement whereby the 
Revenge was to be supplied with 
plenty of good wine and food in 
exchange for merchandise. 

But the Governor, afraid to do 
business with pirates, was merely 
sparring for time. He was held aboard 
ship, however, while orders were sent 
off. The orders must have been 
cleverly worded, for no boatloads of 
wine appeared at the time promised. 

When McFarren learned that the 
Governor was playing tricks on him, 
he knocked his guest flat on the deck 
with his fist. 

“Ho, Ford, bring me a hatchet!” 
he cried. Ford complied, and mock- 
ingly admonished: “Captain, please 
don’t forget yourself! No bloodshed 
on this ship, you know!” 

Probably McFarren had intended 
only to frighten the Governor, but 
Ford’s gibe stirred him to action. He 
cursed the Governor and demanded 

_@ promise that the wine would be 
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forthcoming instantly. The Governor 
was too badly scared to do anything 
but pray, and McFarren chopped off 
his head. 


FRENCH ship, laden with wine, oil 

and fruit, was taken a few days 
later, and the period of famine was 
over, 

Nine women were taken aboard 
from a Maltese packet. Ten days later, 
as the Revenge sailed into Gibraltar, 
they were thrown overboard. 

Ford challenged the Captain’s 
authority when McFarren declined to 
chase a French warship of eighteen 
guns. The lieutenant declared the 
Captain was a coward, and called 
upon the men to mutiny. 

Two of the men, feeling it was time 
to even scores with Ford, fired at 
him. One pistol ball struck the villain 
and laid him low, but did not kill 
him. 

Ford was put into irons, and whem 
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an English ship was sighted McFar- 
ren caused her to lay to for receiving 
a wounded man. He then sent Ford 
aboard the Englishman with a full 
account of the prisoner’s piratical 
activities. A few weeks later Ford 
was hanged at Execution Dock, 
London. 


Soon after this, however, the career 

of the Revenge was brought to a 
sudden end. McFarren was hunting 
for a pleasant, isolated place where 
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he and some of his friends might 
retire to live in idle comfort. When 
he landed at a port in the Sandwich 
Islands (now the Hawaiian Islands) 
he and his party were set upon by 
the natives and captured. They were 
tied to trees and roasted. 

The natives then descended upon 
the Revenge and killed nearly every 
man aboard. Not more than five re- 
mained to work the ship back to 
Europe and terminate the piratical 
venture. 


td 
They’re Still Being Born 
seems no limit to the gullibility of man when he is 


exploited by a clever crook 


- 


Take the man who put an advertisement in a newspaper 
in a small American town, the text of which ran “ Send me 


a dollar.” 


A few days later a second advertisement appeared an- 
nouncing “You still have one month to send me that 
dollar.” The curiosity of many readers was aroused. Several 


dipped into their pockets. 


Then came the final announcement : “ Tomorrow will be 
too late. Now is your last opportunity to send me a dollar.” 
A gullible public generously responded and the advertiser 


pocketed 150,000 dollars. 


When people complained and the police investigated, the 
confidence man openly admitted his coup and added that 
since he had promised nothing he had cheated no one. How 


right he was. 


—The Star. 


A BELrast man boarded a bus at the City Hall but dis- 
covered too late that he had no money with him. The 
conductor must have noticed his anxious manner, for he 
asked: “Now, then, what’s up?” 
mat want to get to Stormont,” he said, “but I’ve no 


money 


“ That’s all right,” the conductor murmured. 

The conductor’s soothing voice reassured him, and he 
asked: “What shall I do, then?” 

“Do?” said the conductor. “ Get off!” 


A BAPE marriage is a long conversation that always eccms 








“ Smyth is one of the few referees who actually bring in 
the public,” says boxing promoter Jack Solomons 


Battling Andy Braves the Boos 


KEITH ELLIS 


T the beginning of the last war, 
Andy Smyth stepped into the 
ring at the Ulster Hall, Belfast, 

to referee a boxing match between 
an Englishman and an Ulsterman, 
both contenders for a British title. 
Feeling was running high and 
when, after only a few seconds’ 
fighting, Smyth warned the local boy 
for butting, a bad-tempered murmur 
ran through the crowd. Within a 
minute, Smyth warned him again, 


and this time there were angry 
remarks. 
Finally, after one and a_ half 


minutes, Smyth stopped the fight, 
held up the Englishman’s hand, and 
announced that the Belfast boy had 
been disqualified for persistent but- 
ting. The crowd booed loudly. 





ALTHOUGH it has frequently made 

him unpopular, Smyth’s aggres- 
sive integrity has won him the 
respect of boxing supporters in his 
home town of Belfast and through- 
out Europe. In his sixteen years as 
a referee, he has officiated at more 
than 700 contests. 

Not only boxers have suffered 
under his strict interpretation of the 
rules. At least twice he has reported 
to the Board of Control managers 
who have egged on boxers from their 
corners. A friend says: “ A promoter 
once offered him £20 as a friendly 
gesture. Andy rounded on him and 
threatened to have his licence taken 
away.” 

One of the British Boxing Board 
of Control’s ten Star A_ referees, 
Smyth has included among his fights 
Mills v. Maxim for the world 
cruiserweight title, Woodcock v. 
Savold for the world heavyweight 
title, Turpin v. Humez for the world 
middleweight title, and Tuli v. 
Dower for the British Empire fly- 
weight title. 

In 1951, in Stockholm, he refereed 
an eliminator for the world heavy- 
weight championship between Jersey 
Joe Walcott and Olle Tandberg. 

At fifty-seven, Smyth is burly and 
energetic, with a relaxed, friendly 
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MYTH’S amateur status enables him to take an independent attitude 
which would be difficult for a man who relied on boxing for his 
living. For many years Star A referees had objected to working with 
two judges when they refereed on the Continent—especially since 
Continental referees in Britain made the decisions themselves. 

In 1950, Smyth signed a contract to referee a match between Stefan 
Olek and Olle Tandberg for the European heavyweight title at 
Gothenberg, Sweden. A few minutes before the fight, the promoter 
asked him to meet the judges. 

Assuming the grim look which means that he has made up his 
mind on a point of principle, Smyth said that he would referee with- 
out judges or not at all. After a short argument, the promoter gave 
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in. 
A few months later, the European Boxing Union abolished judges 





for European title fights. 


manner. All his life he has enjoyed 
an ox-like constitution. 

Some time ago, when he had an 
evening engagement in Dublin, he 
left Belfast at 4.30 p.m., drove the 
120 miles to Dublin, refereed two 
ten-round contests and, soon after 
midnight, started driving home 
again. Arriving at 4 a.m., he snatched 
a few hours’ sleep before returning 
at 9 a.m. to the shipbuilding firm 
where he works as outside construc- 
tion manager. 

“My work must come first,” he 
says. “To me, refereeing is not a 
way of earning a living.” 


SMYTH is the only amateur referee 

licensed by the B.B.B.C. After a 
fight, his fee—which averages £150 
for a major contest and reached 
almost £270 for Woodcock v. Savold 
—is handed by the promoters to the 
B.B.B.C, When he has drawn his ex- 
penses, the balance goes to the Box- 
ing Benevolent Fund. “ Somehow,” 
he says, “I never fancied taking 
money out of sport.” 


Promoters agree, however, that 
Smyth puts money into boxing. Jack 
Solomons says: “Andy Smyth is 
one of the few referees who actually 
bring in the public.” George Connell, 
the Belfast promoter, says: “He gets 
more out cf a fight than most 
referees, and that pleases the paying 
customer.” 

Enthusiasts know him for his up- 
right carriage, his immaculate 
appearance and his unobtrusive way 
of controlling a fight. “ He’s on the 
move the whole time,” says Nat 
Seller, Dai Dower’s manager. “ His 
eyes never leave the fighters and 
when he pulls one of them up, he 
makes sure that the spectators under- 
stand why.” 


son of a Belfast engineer, 
Andrew Francis Smyth first en- 
tered a ring as a boy boxer at the 
Central Presbyterian Association’s 
gymnasium when he was fifteen. 
In 1915, after enlisting in the Royal 
Irish Rifles, he won the welter- 
weight championship of the British 
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BATTLING ANDY BRAVES THE BOOS 


Fourth Army, became French Open 
Champion in 1916 and champion of 
all the British Army in 1917. 

That year, however, he was 
wounded in the hand and shoulder 
and had to give up boxing for life. 
Demobbed as a sergeant in 1918, he 
turned to amateur soccer and col- 
lected three International caps and 
an Irish Cup medal. 

One night in 1939, he and a group 
of friends took ringside seats for a 
show in Belfast. Smyth  con- 
scientiously filled in the score card 
on his programme and when, in a 
fight between a popular local boy 
and a visitor, the referee gave the 
decision to the local boy, he loudly 
announced that the visitor had been 
robbed. 

“Who are you to challenge the 
referee?” demanded a friend. 

Smyth’s aggressive instinct was 
thoroughly aroused. “I know as 
much about boxing as he does,” he 
said, 

The friend sneered: “I bet you 
£10 you can’t get a referee’s licence.” 

Smyth didn’t hesitate. “Taken,” 
he said. 


A©ORDING to Smyth, his rapid rise 
to star A status in 1946 was be- 
cause his friend did not recognise 
lower licences for the purpose of the 
bet. 
“Even now,” says Smyth, “he 
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says he'll pay only if I referee in 
America.” George Connell explains 
Smyth’s success differently: “ He 
gets to the top in everything he 
tries.” 

A teetotaller, Smyth is known for 
his forirightness, conviviality and a 
robust sense of humour. 

“He’s a perfect gentleman,” says 
Jack Solomons. “ When I’ve engaged 
him, he always pops into my office 
on the morning of the fight 
to let me know that he’s arrived. 
That’s unusual with referees.” 


YTH’S most anxious moment came 

when, at Tolka Park in Dublin, 
he was refereeing a match between 
Tommy Armour, the Belfastman, 
and Jimmy McCormick, of Dublin. 
Before he left Belfast, and again be- 
fore he entered the ring, thugs 
warned him of dire consequences if 
he decided against McCormick. 

“Armour clearly won the first 
seven rounds,” he recalls, “but in 
the last three McCormick made a 
strong recovery. It was a grandstand 
finish.” 

When Smyth lifted Armour’s hand, 
the thugs rushed the ring. For- 
tunately, twelve policemen got there 
first and formed a guard round him. 
They then escorted Smyth to the 
dressing-room. 

“TI had to wait nearly an hour for 
the crowd to disperse,” he says. 
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LITTLE girl carrying a baby was asked: “ Isn’t the baby 


heavy?” 


“Oh, no,” was the reply. “He’s my brother.” 
Girt always knows when the right man comes along. 


He’s single. 
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The Hard Man 


THOMAS KELLY 


ETER McLoone waddled out of 

the cubicle, which was his office, 

behind the counter of his weil- 
filled store, cast a cold eye on the 
newcomer, and silently asked him- 
self: “I wonder what’s brought 
herself back?” Aloud, his spurious 
welcome came in measured tones: 
“Oh, it’s yourself, Mrs. Moran. I 
hardly recognised you in the black.” 

“To be sure, I—I hardly recog- 
nise myself, Mr. McLoone.” 

The faded little woman in widow’s 
weeds rested her shopping-basket 
apologetically on the wide counter as 
the shopkeeper went on: “I’m 
sorry for your great trouble, ma’am. 
Very sorry indeed.” 

“TI know that well, Mr. McLoone. 


Everybody has been terribly kind 
since my recent sad occasion.” 


‘THe leading merchant in Bally- 

drawley stroked his chin, trying 
to decide on the line he should 
adopt: “Mind you, ma’am, ‘twas 
only a short while back I heard the 
regretted news of your untimely be- 
reavement.” Silently he said to him- 
self: “That'll put her in her place.” 

“Well, now, isn’t that surprising?” 
Ellen Moran’s suggestion of doubt 
was obvious. “ Sure, the funeral was 
a week yesterday.” 

“As long ago as that?” Mr. 
McLoone’s eyebrows shot up in 
well-simulated surprise. “ Yet I had 
to start guessing this morning, when 
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I saw you crossing the street in the ‘THE woman outside the counter 


mourning.” 


woman knew, of course, that 
McLoone’s store was the gossip- 
centre of the village. Peter must have 
heard of her husband’s death soon 
after it happened. He was going to 
be awkward, most likely. 

“ But "twas in the newspapers, Mr. 
McLoone.” 

“Tm not doubting that, ma’am,” 
the tubby little man in the grocer’s 
apron asserted, “I’m not doubting it 
at all. But maybe you’d never realise 
that a busy man the likes of myself 
has scanty leisure to peruse down 
the long columns of all is deceased, 
day after day.” 

“There was a lot of grand things 
in the paper about him,” Ellen 
Moran pursued eagerly. “A devoted 
husband, a considerate neighbour, an 
exemplary father, a staunch com- 
rade, a——” 


“Yes, indeed, ma’am,” Peter 
McLoone interrupted tolerantly, 
“and such flattering testimony 


would never have appeared in print 
unless richly merited.” 

“Tt’s nice of you to say that, Mr. 
McLoone.” 

“Tsay it, ma’am, because— 
though I didn’t chance to read what 
you quoted—it sounds a richly- 
deserved tribute to a staunch charac- 
ter. Even here in Ballydrawley we 
don’t lightly forget those who were 
in the forefront of the struggle to 
regain our inalienable rights in the 
not-so-far-distant past. It’s not our 
way to put our appreciation of the 
old campaigners who bore the heat 
and the burdens of the day on the 
long finger “ 





gaped as she broke in excitedly: 
“But, sure, Mr. McLoone, them 
was the very words was in the paper, 
about the great esteem and regard 
in which my poor man was held?” 

Peter McLoone was not easily 
daunted. “So it just shows you, 
ma’am,” he retorted readily, “ that 
I am fully aware of the measure of 
remembrance to which your late 
husband was so fully entitled.” 

Ellen Moran nodded eagerly: 
“Well now, Mr. McLoone, as 
you’ve given me the chance, I'll say 
what I’d be slow to mention other- 
wise. There was many’s the one re- 
marked that it was a great wonder, 
out and out, that you weren’t there. 
Especially with the name you have 
for being a great warrant to go to 
funerals.” 

“Would you believe that, ma’am?” 
The shopkeeper was stung, but he 
put all he knew of irony into the 
question. “Isn’t some busybodies 
paragons of industry when they’re 
minding other people’s business?” 

“But sure they couldn’t help but 
know of the great regard my poor 
man had for yourself.” Mrs. Moran, 
now that the awkward stage of her 
interview had arrived, fidgeted. 
“Still, I—I’m not denying that we 
weren’t dealing here in the shop with 
you lately.” 


PETER McLoone’s thin _iips 

tightened as his thoughts ran: 
“You were not, indeed! And you 
don’t apologise for nothing—you old 
hake! Maybe you travelled farther 
and fared worse.” Aloud, he said 
generously: “Oh, don’t you worry 
your head about that, ma’am, J 
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never was one to cringe for custom, 
apart from having no need to do the 
likes. It’s not my motto to confuse 
friendship with any business obliga- 
tions.” 

“I know that well, Mr. McLoone,” 
came the hopeful confirmation. 

To himself the shopkeeper 
thought: “And a quare way you 
have of showing it, you old hawk! 
You kept the claws in poor Sean, 
the big slob, till he stopped buying 
from me, and changed to Maurtheen 
Feeley—suggesting that I was 
charging more than the odds. You 
didn’t know I. guessed that, did 
you?” But when his voice was 
audible it was oily. “ As I often said 
to my good lady—Mrs. McLoone, 
you know—keep the customers in 
the shop, and the friends in the 
parlour. Watertight compartments, as 
they say.” 

“Yes, indeed, Mr. McLoone, and 
well I know your comfortable 
parlour. But ’twas more on account 
of Martin Feeley being at the far end 
of the town. Our end, as you might 
say. He was more—more convenient 
for us, coming in from the country.” 


McLoone’s appraising eye 

was riveted on the bit of crumpled 

paper his would-be customer was 

nervously uncreasing. “ H’m—er—is 

there something you wish to order 
now, ma’am?” 

“Yes, Mr. McLoone,” the admis- 
sion came eagerly as the piece of 
paper changed hands. “ The—the 
few items on that little list.” 

“Yes, yes, to be sure.” Peter 
McLoone adjusted his string-tethered 
spectacles nearer the tip of his 
bulbous nose, jerked a stub of pencil 


from behind his right ear, and 
grunted : “Ah—er—um—er—h’m .. .” 
After his scrutiny of the list he 
lifted his head to announce: “The 
charge for this little lot, ma’am, 
totals three pounds, nineteen 
shillings, and fivepence.” After a 
pregnant pause he added: “Er— 
cash.” 

Once again his customer fidgeted. 
“If you—er—wouldn’t mind, Mr. 
McLoone, marking it down in the 
book until—until . . .” 

To himself the patient man nodded 
as he ruminated: “ So my first guess 
was right? Maurtheen Feeley has 
refused you any more credit?” But 
after a helpful cough he said across 
the counter: “ Maybe ’twould save 
your time, as well as mine, if I ex- 
plain the difficulty I’m in at this very 
identical moment?” 

“You're in a 
McLoone?” 

“With my auditors, ma’am,” the 
merchant bowed gravely. “ They are 
known to some people as accountants. 
A Dublin firm that acts for myself, 
and they’re a saucy pack of dictators 
I may tell you. After my last audit 
here the head of the firm—not a skib- 
jack of a clerk, mind you, but the 
great white chief himself—comes 
down special from the city to see 
me.” 


difficulty, Mr. 


“THE significance of the pause was 
lost on the suppliant. “ That— 


hear what you call the compliment,” 
the merchant urged meaningly. 
“What did the head of the auditors 
say to me? ‘Mr. McLoone,’ says he, 
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So That’s a Woman! 

ERE is the recipe of the Hindu god of love for the ideal woman : 

_Take the lightness of the leaf and the glance of the fawn, the 
gaiety of the sun’s rays and the tears of the mist ; the inconstancy of 
the wind and the timidity of the hare; the vanity of the peacock, 
and the softness of the down on the throat of a swallow. 

Add the harshness of the diamond, the sweet flavour of honey, the 
cruelty of the tiger, the warmth of fire and the chill of snow ; the 
chatter of the jay and the cooing of the turtle dove. 

Melt and mingle these ingredients and woman is the result. 


—The Echo. 








like a school inspector sneering at the 
boy who footed the tail-end of the 
class, ‘ Mr. McLoone,’ says he, ‘do 
you know where you’d be if ail the 
debts at present in your books 
became bad debts?’ ‘Well, where 
would I be?’ says I back to him, 
thinking ’twas some kind of a back- 
hand joke he was using. D’you see, 
ma’am?” 

“TI do, Mr. McLoone,” the con- 
firmation came simply. “ Poor Sean 
was very fond of a joke in his own 
way.” 


“ SOME joke! as the man said. ‘I'll 
tell you where you'd be,’ says the 
big shot from Dublin. ‘ Sunk,’ says he. 
‘Sunk into the depths of ruination 
hook, line, and sinker. Out the door 
you’d go,’ says he, ‘lock, stock, and 
barrel—a penniless bankrupt. You 
have debts owing across the length 
and breadth of two counties. So 
here’s my final warning: Don’t give 
credit, however small, to anybody, 
however big, without my prior per- 
mission given in writing under my 
own hand.’ Wasn’t that a powerful 
stiff warning to receive, ma’am? 
Wouldn’t it shake you, as the man 
said?” 
Ellen Moran shook a wistful head : 


“Still, I’m sure he’d consent, Mr. 
McLoone, if you said that the credit 
was for the widow of a personal 
friend of many years’ standing.” 

The merchant jerked back his head 
as if one of the still-persistent wasps 
had stung him: “Ah, you foolish 
woman! Haven’t you guessed the 
answer that’d come back per return 
of post? Or maybe in the flash of a 
telegram? ‘Credit customers and 
personal pals don’t mix.’ So you may 
guess how tightly my hands are tied.” 

“ Still, after the great friendship 
between yourself and poor Sean—” 
the widow began pleadingly, as she 
uncreased the slip of paper which the 
other had dropped with seeming 
casualness on the counter. 

But Peter McLoone held up a 
restraining hand which silenced her. 
“Don’t try and tempt me, ma’am, 
into being sentimental,” he said 
urgently. Fixing his beady eyes on a 
cluster of tin-cans which dangled 
from the ceiling, he pursued: “If I 
marked up even the one half-stone of 
flour to yourself in the books, what’d 
happen? The head of my auditoring 
firm’d announce that he was finished 
with me for good and all. He’d say 
that he had ‘no time for clients that 
wouldn’t follow his advice, and he 
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with a powerful knowledge of busi- 
mess complications. D’you _ see, 
ma’am? Maybe you can guess that it 
wouldn’t be long till the word was 
flashed round the wholesalers that I 
was inviting bankruptcy, that it 
wasn’t safe to supply me unless I 
paid cash on the nail. Still, it’s hardly 
fair to expect you to know all about 
the ramifications of wholesale and 
retail business.” 


OT of the corner of one eye, Peter 

McLoone was aware that the 
bowed head on the other side of his 
counter was nodding humbly. But 
only for a moment did he allow his 
attention to be distracted, for he had 
embarked on one of his favourite 
homilies. 

No fresh customer had _ yet 
appeared, so he levered his eyes up- 
wards again and pursued: “ Still, I 
mustn’t trouble you, ma’am, with 
ruminations that may be above your 
understanding. But I will say that 
I'm doubly, indeed trebly, sorry to 
discover that Sean has left you so— 
so impecuniously provided for. If I 


may speak personal for a few 
moments, Id never have under- 
taken the responsibilities of wedded 
bliss if there was a fear that someone 
depending on me might be left in 
necessitous circumstances. But when 
I look round today what do I 
observe? V'll admit that I’m often 
surprised—I'll go farther and say 
astounded—to notice that not only 
are there men willing to plunge reck- 
lessly into matrimony without regard 
to the recriminations of the future, 
but there are an equal number of 
your own sex ready to take the 
plunge with them. I’ve said it before, 
and I’m going to say it once more.” 
Mr. McLoone’s lecture came to a 
sudden stop as the shop-door creaked. 
He blinked as it dawned on him that 
he hadn’t even an audience of one. 
Turning to waddle back to his 
cubicle his thoughts ran: “ Dear, 
dear, wasn’t that cool of her? If some 
people were as ready to listen to good 
advice as to ask for credit they 
mightn’t have the need to ask for it. 
But I suppose there'll always be 
foolish people in the world.” 





The Silver Lining 


ETHet SMYTH maintained that every misfortune has 
a silver lining. “I sprained my ankle in St. James’s 
Street the other day,” she said, “and thus learned how to 


spell ankle.” 


Perhaps she caught this habit of looking on the bright side 
from an Irish maid, to whom she complained when indoors 
with a chill that she had noises in her head. “ They sound 
like a kitten mewing,” Dame Ethel declared. 

“ That’s nice,” said the maid. “It’s company for you!” 


"Troucn a long life I have encountered many troubles, 
most of which have never happened. 


—Mark TWAIN. 
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BOOK REVIEW 





“ Biggest Fool in the World,” said Churchill 


Fighting Fitz of South Africa 


son of an Irish barrister, Percy 

FitzPatrick became a leading 
figure in South African business and 
politics as well as a writer of inter- 
national repute. 

Although Sir Percy did not overtly 
sympathise with Irish national aspir- 
ations, his biographer, J. P. R. 
Wallis, in Fitz: The Story of Sir 
Percy FitzPatrick (Macmillan, 21/-), 
shows that “the Irish in him” kept 
welling up. When, as a young man, 
he b*came a ringleader of the Trans- 
vaal Reform Movement, he: — 

. .. Saw himself contending, like 
his father and grandfather before 
him, ranging himself on the side of 
liberty in a struggle against tyran- 
nical injustice, in which he was 
ready to tdke arms against the 
oppressor, raid the armoury in 
Pretoria and fight to the death, if 
need were, for simple human 
rights ... He saw himself as a true, 
though unacknowledged Trans- 
vaaler, challenging, in the Trans- 
vaal’s own interests, a usurping 
oligarchy’s right to deny him civil 
rights, and his appeal was to every 
citizen, Boer or Uitlander. 


Havine challenged what they be- 

lieved to be Kruger’s autocracy, 
Fitz and his friends were put on trial 
for sedition and sentenced to punish- 
ments varying from death to heavy 
fines and imprisonment. When Fitz 
heard that he was not to stand trial 
with the four friends facing the 
Capital charge, 


Mon in King William’s Town, 


he broke down and shed tears 
of disappointment; so Edmund 
Garret reports, adding, “he is 
probably the only man who ever 
cried because he could not share 
the chance of a halter ”. 


In prison in Pretoria, Fitz was visited 
by the ageing Mark Twain: — 


A publishing firm in which 
Twain was deeply concerned had 
failed and at sixty-two he had had 
to tour the world to pay off his 
debts by lectures and writing. In 
1898 he told the tale in More 
Tramps Abroad, a plain, homely, 
direct commentary still worth 
reading for its South African notes, 
To FitzPatrick, however, he was 
not the Mark Twain of former 
days, his favourite author after 
Bret Harte, but the invalid 
Clemens: “It is touching to see 
one’s heroes in their decay. Poor 
old chap, who has amused and de- 
lighted millions of people, now 
ruined and broken in health. It is 
unfair to expect him to be amus- 
ing now.” 


RHAPS it was the Irish in Fitz 
which insisted on equal rights as a 
basis for agreement between the 
British settlers and the Boers on the 
question of the Union of South 
Africa. Smuts and Botha were grimly 
dewgrmined to hold out for the appli- 
cation of this principle to Afrikaans, 
the language of the Dutch settlers : — 
With Botha beside him, Smuts 
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ran his finger down the items till 
it stopped at the seventh, and he 
turned his steely gaze upon 
FitzPatrick. He was pointing to the 
single word, Language. Sir Percy 
understood: “I asked for equal 
rights. I meant it, you see.” Smuts 
gave a sigh of relief: “Now I 
haven’t the least doubt of the suc- 
cess of the Union”; and after a 
pause he added: “Do you know 
you are the first English-speaking 
member of Parliament in South 
Africa who has promised equality 
as between the languages?” To 
which FitzPatrick replied: “Of 
course, I mean equality of number. 
No compulsion. I asked for equal 
rights as a matter of justice—equal 
rights all round.” 


Later, when the Union was a fait 
accompli, General Botha, acting 
under pressure from his followers 
and against his own better judgment, 
opposed “Fitz” in the latter’s par- 
liamentary seat, Pretoria. It was a 
hard-fought contest and feeling ran 
high : — 

Elderly Pretorians still tell tales 
of that contest. A zealous Het 
Volker announced that, after the 
declaration of the poll, he would 
be on Church Square to meet and 
overthrow all comers from the 
other side. A burly Irishman, 
Mick Robinson, devoted to 
FitzPatrick, leapt to the challenge, 
but in the sequel had the field to 
himself, Even the children sported 
tokens—Het Volk red and white, 
or FitzPatrick’s green and white. 


ONE of Fitz’s favourite sayings was: 

“There is no art in the Telling 
that can equal the consummate art of 
the Happening.” Not only did Fitz 
make history; he also wrote it. His 
work, The Transvaal From Within, 
was considered to be the only clear 


statement of the Uitlander case in 
existence, at the time of its publica- 
tion. Balfour said to “ Fitz”: — 

By means of a book you have 
completely changed the opinions 
and feelings of a great nation in a 
moment of crisis, and I know of no 
instance in history in which this 
has been done before. 


And Winston Churchill, young and 
cocky, fresh from his escape from the 
Boers, said to Fitz: — 


Do you know, I think you are 
the biggest damn fool in the world. 
If I had written that book I’d have 
had the British Government on 
their knees to me, and I’d have 
got anything I wanted out of them. 
What a waste! You haven’t a 
notion of what you could have 
made them do! 


FF™2 was also a consummate teller 
of tales. His world-famous classic, 
Fock of the Bushveld, was born dur- 
ing the years when he worked at 
gold-mining and transport-riding in 
the lawless wilds of South-east Africa. 
Years later he drew upon his life in 
those days to tell stories in serial 
form to his own kiddies, in the half- 
hour before “ Lights Out ”: — 
From his own nursery days he 
brought frisky pieces like The Fox 
of Ballybotherem, but soon slipped 
into early Transvaal reminiscences, 
which ranged themselves serially 
about Jock, the golden-brindle 
bull-terrier given him by Jim 
Sievewright. In 1901, while bed- 
bound in a London nursing home, 
his brain began to marshal them 
into a book. When the writing of 
it began is unknown; but when 
Kipling was his guest in 1903 and 
used to tell the young FitzPatricks 
bedtime stories and to listen to his 
host’s, he was so taken with the 
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Long Arm of Coincidence 


HEN FitzPatrick’s mother was left a widow to keep herself and 
her family upon £200 a year, this meant that Percy had to find 
work. He did—a billet at £100 a year in the Standard Bank, Cape 
Town. He never cared to tell of these days in the “Cage”, except 
for one incident that touched his interest in the oddities of coincidence. 
Not knowing what to do with a letter, he asked a senior who, 
without a glance, snapped “Tear it up!” A day or so later the 
manager called for it and FitzPatrick had to scrabble through the 
bank litter until he had retrieved all but the signature. 

At lunch-time he was walking disconsolately into the street, 
dejected at the prospect of being “carpeted” at the outset of his 
career, when a gust af wind blew a piece of paper at him. Almost 
unconsciously he picked it up. It was the missing fragment. 
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latter that he pressed to have them “make the 
printed. British ” : — 
The book came out in September, As Bret Harte’s tales had sent 
1907, under the title of Fock of the FitzPatrick to the Transvaal, so 
Bushveld. It was a huge success:— Jock might draw Britain’s best 


country thoroughly 


letters 





‘ 3 from public. schools and univer- 
Delighted flooded in, ities to settle in Southern Africa. 
So he gave away copies broadcast, 
to Baden-Powell and his scouts 
among others. 
Smuts he knew intimately. Once, 
Fitz sent him a long letter, 
telling the story of Robert Emmet 
and Edward Fitzgerald, who had 
died for what they believed to be 
“equal rights ”, just as Botha (who 
had married an Emmet) and he, Sir 
Percy (whose mother had been a 
Fitzgerald), had fought side by side 
for the same principles in South 
Africa. 
Fitz knew and worked with (or 
against) all the great figures of South 
African history: Kruger, Milner, 


from Milner, Selborne, Smuts and 
Kipling, among the _thronging 
others. Through Earl Grey, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt said: “Tell him 
it’s the best and truest story of a 
dog I have ever read, and I think 
I have read them all.” And Fitz, 
who relished his success honestly, 
loved to tell of tributes like that of 
the little girl who, stretched with 
the book on a hearth-rug, sighed: 
“ There’s only one man I want to 
marry, and that is the man who 
wrote Fock.” But, she added plain- 
tively: “I expect he’s got a wife 
already.” 


F177 planned to use Jock in his life- 


long effort to draw “Britain’s Rhodes, Jameson, Botha, Smuts and 
best” to settle in South Africa and Hertzog. 


LOVE is the delightful interval between meeting a beauti- 
ful girl and discovering that she looks like a haddock. 


—JOHN BARRYMORE. 


"THE next (November) issue of THE IrisH Dicest will be published on 


Thursday, October 27th. 
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FAIRY 


TALES 
retold by 








SINEAD 
de VALERA 


* 


This charming collection of folk 
and fairy tales is “ different,’’ both 
in subject matter and treatment. 
Every child of 8 or over will 
thoroughly enjoy these lovely tales 
which have such titles as: The 
Well at the World's End; The 








Wig and the Wag; The Disguised 
Princess, etc. 
The author, Mrs. Eamon de 


Valera, heard many of these stories 
from her mother. told in the manner 
of the old Irish story tellers. 
Others she has woven from ageless 
Irish legends. 

Eileen Coghlan has drawn an 
exquisite full-page picture for each 
story and the book is exceptional 
value at 3.6d. 


From your bookseller or from the 
publishers, C. J. Fallon, Limited, 
43 Parkgate Street, Dublin. 
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For Progress and Prosperity 


TAKE UP psec 





Pe senees is a working course in Practical 
Psychology directed to the needs of the average 
man and woman. The Pelman Course is based on 
over so years’ intensive study 
experience in dealing with the difficulties, failings, 
fears, aspirations and ambitions of more than 
750,000 men and rape. ages and occupa- 
tions in all parts of the world. 
. Vou vest Uke your eaize 3 to prosper and your 
will help you to 
achieve thie and will ‘enable you to develop that 
= la ia Sane AO ah Guanes’ 
th quichened mental powers, and 
— iB ability will enable you to enjoy t a 
purchasable pleasures that come with extra money. 
The Pelman Training is scientific, precise and 
individual. Pelmanism will rapidly ‘and perman- 
ently banish such defects a weaknesses as 
Worry, and Lack of Confidence, and 
develop such valuable positive qualities as 
Initiative, Concentration and Self-Confidence. 


Send for the Free Book. 

The Pelman Course is fully explained in “ The 
Science of Success,”” which will be sent you, gratis 
and post free, on application to-day to :— 

PELMAN INSTITUTE 
138, Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore St., London, W1. 


BRENNAN 
INSURANCES 


LIMITED 


concurrent with 














IT WILL REPAY YOU 
TO CONSULT US 
BEFORE RENEWING 
YOUR INSURANCES 


78358-78359-78360 
BRINSURE, DUBLIN. 


Telephone : 
Telegrams : 


INSURANCE BROKERS 


1, 2, 3 Westmoreland St., 
DUBLIN 
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Fairies :—Many le smiled when Walt 
Dismey came over here some time ago in search 
of fairies and leprechauns for a new film but we 
have no doubt thet Walt didn’t search in vain. 
Whe could produce such beauty in colour except 
a man who knows a fairy when he sees one? 
For they do exist, you know. A child can see 
them without trouble but it’s not so easy when 
and our eye is clouded by human 
“For the world’s pln full of 
beauty than we can understand.” 

Pauline Borza, who is seven, asks us: ‘‘ Where 
do the fairies dance and how do the leprechauns 
make the fairy shoes look so pretty?”"’ Here is 
the answer we sent to Pauline, at 9131, 83rd 
Avenue, Edmonton, Alberta : 

“The fairies dance at night in the woods and 
glens. We never met anyone who saw them but 
an old man told us once that he had heard them 
when he was a little boy. One day he heard 
silvery laughter, and though he ran and ran 
towards the voices, he never caught up with them. 

* The leprechauns are the fairy shoemakers. 
The tiny shoes which they make are very pretty 
because they use magic hammers. 1 night 
long the tap-tap of their little hammers can be 
heard by, anyone who has the right kind of cars 
to hear.” 

Yes, the right kind of ear as well as the bright 
eye of wonder. 


BLARNEY :—Do some [Irishmen  worki in 
England tend to put om the brogue and the 
blarney, thinking it will make them more ? 
Miss Jessica Franklin says, yes. She also says 
that it doesn’t go down. * Most Englishmen 
distrust it and give any glib speech a black mark.” 

Miss Franklin, who lives at Gordon Road, 
Wanstead, is one of many readers who have 
been stimulated by Don Luey’s article ‘‘ What 
Happens to an Exile?” (Inisa Dicest, August), 

there's plenty of sound sense in her observa- 
tions. Is she right, we wonder, in suggesting that 
Irish workers occasionally tend to resent authority 
in England, and to regard their immediate boss 
as a tyrant? 

Miss Franklin says: “‘ It is, I think, largely a 
reaction against home conditions and most 
marked amongst those who are most vocally 
homesick.” 

It's a point that hadn't struck us before. 
Perhaps other readers in England would like 
to comment ? 


Kitts :—Is the kilt an old Irish garment? 
Actually, we think it’s not. It probably came to 
Britain through the Romans; but the ancient 
Irish had a better way of keeping their legs 


warm and dry in winter storms. They wore a 
form of trousers—they may even have been 
the first people to wear trousers! Irish soldiers, 


are shown wearing trousers, 
not kilts. Mr. F. J. Riley, of 351 Fast 138th 
Street, New York City, has set us thinking on 
this matter. ** Had the Irish a mational costume ?” 
he asks. ‘‘ And if so, what is it?” The subject 
is authoritatively disc ussed in McClintock's book, 
Old Irish and Highland Costumes. You'll probably 

copy at the Irish Industries Depot, 876 
| te Avenue, New York. (in Ireland, of 
course, try apy bookshop.) 


in the old prints, 


Have You Read 


These Books ? 


Hernan Cortes, Conqueror of Mexico, by 


There 


My 


Salvador De Madariaga. Brilliant 
study of the daring soldier who, 
by force of character and intellect, 
became a political thinker, a states- 
man and a first-class writer. (Hollis 
and Carter. 25/-.) 

Was An Ancient House, by 
Benedict Kiely. This novel, the 
author's best to date, has s 
penetrating study of the religious 
life. Not everybody's meat. 
(Methuen. 12/6.) 


Several Worlds, by Pearl S. Buck. 
The Nobel Prize Winner compares 
the strange worlds, China 
America, in which she has lived 
and shows how they have moulded 
her as a person and a novelist. 
(Methuen. 21/-.) 


Forty Plus And Fancy Free, by Emily 


Kimbrough. An American’s adven- 


tures and misadventures in the 
Old World. (Constable and Co. 
12/6.) 

Conflict Without Malice, by Emanuel 


Shinwell. The personal story of one 
of the most colourful personalities 
in the British Labour Movement. 
(Odhams Press. 21,-.) 


Faith and Intelligence, by Canon Jacques 


Th 


% 


Leclerq. The author, a Professor 
at the University of Louvain, faces 
the problem of faith in the intellect- 
ual world of to-day and believes 
there is a remarkable return to 
Christian belief among circles which 
for generations have been un- 
believing. (Clonmore and Reynolds. 
3/6.) 


Holy Hour : A Book of Meditations, 
by Mgr. Granger. Contains that 
particular combination of clear 
thought and true devotion to be 
found in French religious writing 


at its best. (Clonmore and Reynolds. 
4/6.) 
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“The monthly treat that’s hard to beat|” 


THE CATHOLIC GEM 


FOURPENCE MONTHLY 5/6 PER ANNUM 
The POPULAR Magazine for Schoolgirls & ’boys 


ACH month this attractively-produced Periodical for the 
9 to 15-year-olds is packed with entertaining articles, puzzles 
a* stories, has competitions, pen-friends circle and the GEM 


@ “Every schoolgirl and schoolboy should au, a cop 
brightly produced . . .admirable . . .charming . . .”—ZJris Catholic, 


@ “ Makes a nice balance Seiad the pewrin and trivial 
schoolboy’s and schoolgirl’ s 4 od and the more devotional 
children’s publication.”—ZJrish Press. 


@ “ The tone is soundly Catholic.’ hinted 


JOHN S. BURNS & SONS 


195 BuccLeucH Street, Giascow, C.3. 


Obt ble from booksellers, newsagents or dwect from the publishers 
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BOOKS ! BOOKS ! BOOKS ! 


An Gum 


has published almost 1,200 volumes on a wide variety of 
subjects. 


Annuals for children. 


We suggest you visit our Bookshop. You will be surprised 
to see the number of interesting books in Irish which you 


probably never knew existed. 


* 
FOILSEACHAIN RIALTAIS 


G.P.O. ARCADE, DUBLIN 














Fiction, Biography, Travel, Drama, Poetry, Religion, 
History, Music etc. Text-books and Reference Books 
for teachers and students Fairy Tales and Illustrated 





